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IN THE TULIP FIELD 


Painted by Hircucock 
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Going to School Among the Trees 


By Betty 


|HE children entering the third grade studied 
<| birds in the second grade last year. This 
led them out to the forest and caused them to 
| become interested in trees. Before the first 
Ee day of school I had placed posters, pictures, 
and books relating to trees in the room. The first 
day we had interesting reports on activities they had 
enjoyed during the summer. Some told of bird 
houses they had built. Then we talked of the forest 
as the home of birds. When I asked them how they 
would like to study trees they responded heartily. 

The children were encouraged to look at the poster 
on the bulletin board, the pictures and books in the 
room. 

We decided to look in 
pictures. 

We planned to take a field trip to study native trees. 

We made a list on the board at once of the many 
things that trees give us. We planned to add to this 
list as we learned more of the value of trees. 

I suggested that each child could write a letter to 
a state forestry department and get a lot of illustrated 
material, which they did. 

Each child was asked to keep records in a notebook. 

Plans were made to collect poems and songs relating 
to trees. 

The first week of school the children brought post- 
card views, showing interesting scenes of forests, 
collected from trips during vacation. They became 
much interested in native trees. A collection of oak 
leaves, bark and acorns was brought in first, followed 
by specimens from nut-bearing trees, maples, and 
other varieties. 

A specimen of the wood of each tree studied began 
our exhibit. These were carried to a near-by sawmill 
by boys and sawed into attractive cuts. A cross-cut 
ring of a large oak brought by one boy gave us a 
basis for our study of annual rings, cambium layer 
and heartwood. The children brought bark from 
all the native trees. One boy brought some dye 
made from bark. 

Magazine articles, newspaper clippings and pictures 
were brought throughout the year. A picnic in the 
woods was planned: by the children themselves to 
study spring flowers and trees and first buds. One 
child brought a kodak, another a roll of films for 
pictures on the trip. 


magazines at home for 


PROCEDURE 


We decided to study native trees first. 


Following a suggestion to the teacher, the children 
decided to build a forest on the sand table. 


S. PARRIS 


The following committees were appointed: 

1. To make an aquarium. As nearly as possible 
this was to represent a stream in the forest. 

2. Tocollect plants from the woods and root them 
around the aquarium. 

3. To dig up a few small trees and plant them 
around the aquarium. 

4. To study the soil suited to the growth of trees 
and plants of the forest and bring in the dirt to fill up 
the sand table. 

5. To makea collection of wood, bark and leaves. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Maps of Wake County, North Carolina, the United 
States, North and South America, also a globe were 
kept before the children that they might locate for- 
ests in different regions. 
studied: 

How climate affects trees. 

How seasons affect the lumbering industry. 

How rivers aid lumbering. 


The following topics were 


Products resulting from lumbering: 
Island—palm trees. 
Canada—spruce. 
South America—rubber. 
Tropical climate—fruits. 
Vermont—maple syrup. 
Southern states—pine. 
Great trees of the Pacific Coast. 
Maps showing these states and countries were 
made by the children as different trees were studied. 


HISTORY 
The forests of colonial days. 
Indians and the forest. 
Forests of today. 


Historic trees: 
Penn’s Treaty Trees 
Charter Oak 
The Boston Liberty Tree 
Washington Elm 
Sequoias of the Pacific Coast 


History of maple syrup, paper, rubber, turpentine, 
spruce-gum, and dyes. 

Discovery of rubber tree in South America by 
Columbus. 

The beginning of tree 
Theodore Roosevelt’s work. 

How forests have controlled the industries of various 
states, such as the Pacific states. 


conservation, including 
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Tree surgery was compared to hu- 
man surgery. 

The abuse of trees as compared to 
the abuse of the body was studied. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 


We made a field trip in the early 
fall to study trees by comparison. 


Facts learned: 


How nature plants trees 

Flowers of trees, also fruit 

Economic value of trees 

Age of trees as shown by rings in 
wood 

Care of trees 

Growth of trees 


A second field trip was made in the 
autumn to enjoy the beautiful colors 
of the forest, to get sketches for draw- 
ing and painting. 

A third trip was made when the first 
maple, poplar, and sweet-gum blooms 
appeared in spring. 

The forest about the aquarium on 
the sand table gave rise to a study 
of soil, plants, rocks, goldfish, and 
tadpoles. 


Questions for scientific research: 


1. How do forests preserve the 
land? 

2. Why do leaves change their 
color? 

3. What causes sap to rise? 


THE CULTURE OF NATIVE TREES RESULTED 4. When is the best time to plant 


CIVICS 

Conservation of the forest: 

(a) Helping to keep out forest fires. 

(b) Destroying insects. 

(c) Recognizing diseases of trees and learning 

the cure. 

Appreciation of the beauty of trees as well as uses. 
Importance of planting trees. Arbor Day. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Trees make our climate more healthful because 
they give off moisture and oxygen. This was stressed. 
Songs full of action about falling leaves, dancing 
fairies, were taught. 


Games relating to: 


Nymphs in the forest 
Falling nuts 
Squirrel and the tree 
Rain on the trees 
The human body was compared to the trunk of a 
tree showing the value of the right kind of food, air and 
climate. 


trees. Why? 


CO-OPERATION 


Children from all the grades brought us pictures, 
poems, magazine articles and booklets. 

Many fathers and mothers gave us materials, such 
as plants for our sand table, and extra paper for con- 
struction work. 

Announcement was made when three trees were 
planted. The entire school showed appreciation. 

The children acquired the ability to work as a group 
without disturbing others. 

They learned to respect the rights of others. 

They learned to economize in use of materials. 

Enjoyed exchanging stories about trees with boys 
and girls in other schools. 


ENGLISH 


READING AND LITERATURE 
RECREATIONAL READING 
Books: 
- ‘Stories in Trees.’ 
“Children of the Pines.”’ 
‘“‘In the Green Fields.”’ 
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Stories: 
Baucis and Philemon, 
Stories,’’ Cooke. 
The Mountain Ash, 
Cooke. 
Little Pine Tree Who Wished for 
the Children’s Hour,” Bailey. 


‘Nature Myths and 


‘‘Nature Myths and Stories,”’ 


New Leaves, 


Apple Seed John, ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,” 
Bailey. 
How the Apple Blossoms Came Back, ‘For the 


Children’s Hour,” Bailey. 
The Oak Tree and the Linden, ‘‘For the Children’s 
Hour,” Bailey. 
The Snowflake and the Leaf, ‘‘For the Children’s 
Hour,” Bailey. 


The Anxious Leaf, ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,”’ 
Bailey. 

The Chestnut Boys, “In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson. 

The Kind Old Oak, “In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson. 

The Honest Woodman, ‘In the Child’s World,”’ 
Poulsson. 

The Maple Tree's Surprise, “In the Child’s 


World,’’ Poulsson. 


The Poplar Tree, ‘‘Nature Myths and Stories,” 
Cooke. 


StupyY TYPE READING 

Selections from Home Geography—Primary grades, 
Fairbanks. 

‘‘Geography for Beginners,’’ Carpenter. 
‘‘Nature Magazine,’ Volumes I through X. 
‘“‘How Maple Syrup is Made,”’ pamphlet. 
‘Loblolly Pine,’’ pamphlet. 
‘‘Long Leaf Pine,’’ pamphlet. 
‘“‘Chocolate Story,’’ pamphlet. 
“Story of Rubber,”’ pamphlet. 
“Story of Paper,’’ pamphlet. 
““‘How Maple Sugar is Made.” 


These pamphlets are obtainable from 


can Forestry Association,’ Washington, 
©. 
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COMPOSITION, WRITTEN AND 
ORAL DRAMATICS 


Our plans for the year gave our first 
written work. 

Descriptive paragraphs about native 
trees from observation. 

Discussion of why the oak should 
be called our national tree. Oral report 
followed reading of an article. Brief 
outline written. 

Letters to different lumbering states 
for material were written by all children. 

Descriptive paragraphs about au- 
tumn trees were written, also several 
original poems. 
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Plans made for field trip. 

Report on observation. 

Stories written about each trip. 

Comparison of summer trees and winter trees. 


Descriptive paragraphs on the following subjects 
were written on the blackboard, then copied in note- 
books by children following the study: 


paper cocoanut 
turpentine cocoa 
maple syrup oranges 
rubber lemons 


Questions written by children about trees or par- 
ticular subjects were asked and answered by 
other. 

Children having relatives in other states and on 
islands wrote for pictures of their native trees. 

The best work from every written language lesson 
was copied in notebooks. 

A summary of each subject was written in their 
notebooks. 

The children wrote original stories, some about 
actual experiences, and sent them to a third grade in 
a near-by school. 

After we had taken pictures of our sand-table 
forest and of the boys planting a tree each child wrote 
our supervisor and sent her a picture. 

The children wrote to the ‘‘American Tree Associa- 
tion” after they planted trees and received a member- 
ship certificate. 


each 


SPELLING 


Such words as: 


forest mistletoe 
lumber wreath 
sawmill nursery 
leaves seedlings 
samples soil 
wood pruning 
dogwood tar 
hickory resin 
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THERE WAS RENEWED INTEREST IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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maple palms 
sourwood native 
pine island 
spruce pine shade 
twigs plum 
chestnut cherry 
fruit walnut 
acorns pollen 
evergreen autumn 
highway 


DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Sketches of trees at beginning of year. 

Sketches of winter trees, evergreens, and autumn 
trees in color. 

Sketches of leaves of various native trees. 

Drawings to show cambium layer. 

Poster showing how maple syrup is made. 

All drawings of value were transferred to a frieze 
which was a summary of the work on trees. 


MUSIC AND PICTURE APPRECIATION 


Pictures: 


“Autumn,” Ernst. 

“Dance of the Nymphs,” Corot. 
“Spring,’’ Corot. 

“‘Path Through the Forest,’’ Traver. 
“Silvery Birches,’’ Kalb. 
‘‘November Glow,”’ Wiegand. 
‘Indian Summer,”’ Wiegand. 

“Opal Days,” Wiegand. 
“‘Dogwood,”’ Wiegand. 

“‘Autumn Gold,” Wiegand. 

“Harp of the Winds,’”’ Martin. 
“April the Twentieth,’’ Mazzanovich. 
“Blue Bonnet,’”’ McGill. 

““‘A Summer Day,” Wiegand. 
“October Days,” Vincent. 
“‘Woodlands,”” Bundy. 


Songs: 


‘“‘Woodman Spare That Tree.”’ 
“‘The Tree Loves Me.” 
‘Autumn Leaves.” 

“‘The Leaves’ Party.” 

“Elves of the Forest.”’ 

“In Fairy Land.” 

“Spring Song.”’ 


MATHEMATICS 
Problems such as these were solved: 
1. The first paper-making machinery was invented 
in 1799. How many years ago was that? 


» 2. Paper was first made from wood pulp in 1795 
How long ago was that? 
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3. Spruce logs for paper are cut in four-foot lengths. 
How many yards long are they? 

4. How much does a merchant make on a dozen 
oranges if he buys them for 20c and sells them for 40c? 

5. Ifonedozen apples cost 60c, how much will six 
dozen cost? 

6. If one large pine tree will cut 75 logs, how many 
will 9 trees cut? 

7. One large oak will cut 57 large logs and 128 
small ones; how many in all? 

8. Maple syrup sells for 25c a pint. How much 
will a quart cost; a gallon? 

9. If one large maple tree yields 110 gallons of 
sap, how much will 8 trees produce? 

10. The Washington Elm fell in 1923. How many 
years ago did it fall? 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Lincoln Library. 

World Book. 

Nature Library. 

Current ‘Nature Magazines.”’ 

‘‘American Forest and Forest Life.’’ 

‘“‘In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson. 

‘‘For the Children’s Hour,”’ Bailey. 

Copies of the ‘‘National Geographic Magazine.”’ 

Literature from State Conservation Department. 

‘‘The Tree Book,” Rogers. 

“Forest Fires’’ (causes and prevention), Ashe. 

‘‘Elements of Conservation,’’ Harris. 

‘“The Science of Things about Us,’’ Rush and Winslow. 

‘“‘A Year in the Wonderland of Trees,’’?’ Hawksworth. 

“Our Trees and How They Serve Us,’’ Maddox and 
Parkins. 

‘‘The Forest Service,’’ Pinchot. 

American Trees,’’ Pack. 

‘*Romance of Rubber,”’ Martin. 


The children have shown a great deal of interest 
in the geography of South America and the islands 
of the Pacific because of rubber-producing trees 
and palm trees, the study of either of which would 
easily follow this unit of work. 


Samples of many kinds of wood labeled were left 
for exhibit later. 

Our posters, newspaper clippings, magazine articles, 
drawings and copies of letters were filed in the filing 
cabinets. 

Each child has a record in his notebook of the 
work done by the class. Each also has copied a 
number of poems collected on trees as well as written 
original poems. 

A frieze showing many beautiful forest scenes was 
carried to the supervisor’s office. 
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Swift Arrows and Dim Camp Fires 


By Rural School Children, Harwinton, Connecticut 


WHERE THE PLAY WAS PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


subjects studied by children in school 
4¢| must be made real if they are to create a 
lasting impression. Far too many of the 
pupils in our public schools learn words only; 
the living thought, the idea, the feeling, the 
action back of the words, do not become a force in their 
lives. It is necessary, so far as is really possible, to 
relive and re-enact the things about which they study 
that the ideas may become 

their own. 

In a little country school 
in Connecticut, removed 
from the state highway, 
surrounded by forests on a 
lonely hilltop, the teacher 
and the pupils have caught 
the spirit of modern educa- 
tion, and during the past 
year, with the aid of re- 
search, visits to libraries, cor- 
respondence and class exer- 
cises, they have worked out 
a little play directly con- 
nected with the ancient customs of the Mohegans, 
Indians of early Connecticut. They found that the 
wigwam, or piukwien,of the Connecticut Indians had an 
oval rather than a pointed top and they so fashioned 
their wigwam, as may beseenintheillustration. They 
found that the Indian children of Connecticut played 
with dolls shaped rudely from wood. Bright Moon and 


Lewis S. Mills, Field Supervisor, Connecticut 
State Board of Education, who sent us this 
original play and wrote the introduction says: 
“This is the result of a year’s work in one of 
our many units in a one-room rural school. 
It meant a great deal to the children. They 
made a very careful study of actual Indian life 
in early Connecticut, and the project has given 
them real information and a background of given: The play was pro- 
understanding tmpossible to obtain by simply 
reading and looking at piciures.”’ 


Blue Violet may be seen in the picture with their dolls. 
They found that the Indians of Connecticut used 
dishes of wood and dishes of stone, and that they ate 
with wooden spoons. All these customs they carried 
out in the shadow of the forest by their school. In 
brief, they entered into the whole spirit of Indian 
life as fully as was possible. The boys practiced 
long hours with bow and arrow until they were fairly 
accurate in shooting at the 
mark. Food was actually 
prepared according to the 
ancient Indian custom. One 
afternoon in late May, be- 
fore an interested and ap- 
preciative audience of par- 
ents and friends, the final 
dramatization, as these chil- 
dren had worked it out, was 


duced in a serious manner 
and willlong be remembered 
by those present. 

The following is the dram- 
atization as worked out by the children of Fractional 
School in the town of Harwinton, Connecticut. 


THE PLAYERS 
CHIEF—Uncas. 


WaRRIORS—Tantaquidgeon, Puppompogs. 
Soguaws—Bright Eyes, Morning Star, Natanis. 
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CHILDREN—Little Bird, Red Squirrel, Black Bear, 
Crow Feather, Blue Violet, Bright Moon. 


ACT I 
(Morning. Women and children asleep in lodge. 
CHIEF and WARRIORS rolled up in blankets beside the 
fire outside. They arise and, with arms extended 
toward sun, say following prayer.) 


CHIEF AND WARRIORS: 
Zeeha luha, tahima, noha, 
(Starry guardian, forever joyful) 
Noam; tuho, tahima luho, 
(Faithful Moon-god, forever watchful) 
Maya tiema, maya tiema. 
(Spirit living, spirit resting) 
(SQUAWS arise, come out of lodge and say prayer 
with same gestures.) 
SQUAWS: 
Mahi waha, niema naha, 
(Grant, O Sun God, thy protection) 
Koyo luho, nami tuho. 
(Guard this helpless infant sleeping) 


(SQUAWS arise, bathe in spring after WARRIORS have 
bathed, and comb hair with porcupine comb.) 


MoRNING STAR: Wake up, children! Father Sun 
has already opened wide the curtains of his wigwam. 


(SQUAWS prepare breakfast and cook yokeg* over 
fire. CHILDREN come out of lodge.) 


RED SQUIRREL: Let’s go down and take a plunge in 
the river. 

BLACK BEAR AND CroOW FEATHER: All right! 
Hurray! Let’s go! 


LITTLE Grrits (carry dolls, sit outside lodge and 
sing two lullabies): 


‘‘Go to sleep, my dolly, 
Shut your eyes of blue. 
Soon will come the sandman, 
Bringing dreams to you.” 


BriGHT Moon: I like my doll, Buttercup. My 
father gave her to me when I was two summers old. 
He made her from a piece of wood. 

BLUE VIOLET: Tantaquidgeon gave me my doll 
last summer. Her name is Cowslip. 

( Sings.) 

to sleep, dolly, 
Now go to sleep, dear. 
While I am with you 
There’s nothing to fear. 


* The children made this according to the information given by 
Dr. Frank G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania, published on 
page 191 of Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Volume III, September, 1909. It reads as follows: 
“When occasion required, the dried kernels of corn were scraped from 
the cob and browned in a pan over the fire. When they were browned 
enough, they were placed in the mortar and pounded to powder. 
This corn flour (yokeg) was a Mohegan staple. It could be eaten 
tlear, mixed with water or made into bread. For journeys it was 
stowed away in a pouch and the traveler either ate it dry or mixed 
with water. Quantities of the stuff are prepared nowadays for use 
and for sale to the Whites who think it goes well with ice cream.” 


So cuddle right down 
And my lullaby hear. 

Go to sleep, go to sleep, 
Dolly, my dear.” 


(Little boys return and practice target shooting. 
MORNING STAR throws up target.) 


MORNING STAR: Hit it, boys. You can’t have 
your breakfast until you do. (The boys miss it each 
time.) 

MORNING STAR: You'd better go out into the woods 
and practice before you eat. 

BrRiGHT Eyes: Morning Star, get the ground nuts 
to put in this yokeg. 

MORNING STAR: Bright Eyes, have you got the 
maple syrup ready? 

BRIGHT Eyes: Yes. 

MorNING Star: Little Bird, call the men. 

LITTLE BiRD: Yoo-hoo-hoo-yoo-oo! 


(CHIEF and WARRIORS come and sit by fire. SQUAWS 
place kettle in center of circle; put a little food in fire for 
sacrifice.) 


CHIEF AND WaRRIORS: We thank thee, Great 
Spirit, for our food. 


(Everyone eats with own wooden spoonand WARRIORS 
leave. SQuAWS take places, say prayer and eat with 
wooden spoons.) 


MORNING Star: This yokeg is good with ground 
nuts in it. 

BriGHt Eyes: Yes, the Great Spirit is kind to 
send us the nuts and corn. 


(After meal SQUAWS scour pots.) 


MORNING STAR: After I finish my work I must 
make some moccasins for the boys. They wear out 
about fifteen pairs in three moons. 

BriGHT Eyes: I’m going to trim my moccasins 
with some shells I found down by the river two sleeps 
ago. 

LitTLE Birp: May I take my beadwork and go 
over to White Cloud’s lodge now? 

MORNING STAR: Yes, but be sure and get back in 
time to help get your father’s and your brothers’ 
supper, because they will be hungry when they return 
from their fishing trip. 


(WARRIORS are making dugout.) 


CuiEF: We must finish this before Father Sun 
completes his journey and closes the curtains of his 
wigwam. 

TANTAQUIDGEON: Yes, if we go on that hunting 
trip next moon we must hurry before the Great Spirit 
brings cold weather. 


CuiEF: Hie! I broke my stone’hatchet. All my 
others are in the cave. Run and bring me another, 
Tantaquidgeon. (CHIEF goes in lodge in meantime. 
TANTAQUIDGEON meets LITTLE BIRD in woods gathering 
flowers. She starts to rise.) 
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PREPARING FOR THE HARVEST FEAST 


TANTAQUIDGEON: Fly not like a bird. Stay and 
listen to his song. (Hidden voices sing ‘‘Red Wing.”’* 
Puppompocs glares at the lovers from behind a tree, 
unseen by them.) 

LiTTLE Birp: I must stay no longer. 

TANTAQUIDGEON: Beautiful was the bird’s song, 
but to my ears the voice of his namesake is sweeter. 
(Each goes on with his duties. Men work on dugout 
canoe and CHIEF enters.) 

CHIEF: Go, Puppompogs, and tell everyone to come 
to a Council. 

Puprompocs (to each lodge): The Chief wishes 
everyone to come to Council. (All gather around and 
wait for CHIEF.) 

CuiEF: The God of Thunder has signified the 
awakening of the life-giving forces after the long 
sleep of winter. The Thunder God has sent much 
rain and it is time for us to plant our corn. Accord- 
ing to custom, we must choose a matron of the fields. 
Can anyone suggest a woman to be matron this sum- 
mer? I have spoken. (Raises his hand and lowers 
it to his side as he says, ‘‘I have spoken.’’) 

_ TANTAQUIDGEON: I think Morning Star has always 
done her work well. 

CuiEF: Then Morning Star is chosen and all the 
women and children shall meet with her tomorrow. 
I have spoken! (All go back to lodges.) 


ACT II 


(SguAWS and CHILDREN meet at cornfield. Each 
carries a clamshell hoe and pouch of corn.) 


MORNING STAR: First we will dance around the 
field. 


*“Red Wing,” published by Paull-Pioneer Music Company, 
New York. 


(Prayer, with bowed heads and hands extended toward 
the ground.) 

“O Mother Earth, guard these kernels so fair, 

As in thy bosom we drop them with care. 
With footprints we cover them out of our sight 
Until Father Sun brings green leaves to light.” 

(While singing and dancing around the field, imitate 
motions of corn planting.) 

MORNING Star: Little Bird and Blue Violet can 
plant these rows. The boys can plant these rows. 
(Points out rows to each one.) Little Bird, tell Blue 
Violet when the corn should be planted. 

LITTLE Brrp: As soon as the earth is dry after the 
spring rains and the blossoms of the shad bush flutter 
in the breeze, the ground must be dug with crooked 
sticks and shell hoes. Corn must be planted when 
the first leaves of the oak tree are as large as the 
squirrel’s foot, and during the growing moon. 

BLUE VIOLET: Why wouldn’t it grow better if it 
was planted when the moon was big and round? 

MorRNING STAR: If the corn were not planted until 
the moon grows large, it would not have a chance to 
sprout until the moon becomes small and the nights 
are dark. It is said that young corn will not grow 
in the dark. 

LITTLE Birp: After I cover up this fish that Natanis 
puts in, Blue Violet, you drop infour kernels of corn 
and take care that they do not touch each other. 
(After the work is finished LITTLE BIRD and the other 
girls linger behind to gather flowers and talk. . Finally 
each one starts home. PurprpomMpoGs who has been 
waiting steps forth and speaks to LITTLE B1RD.) 

PuppompoGs: Ah, Little Bird, the flowers you carry 
are beautiful but to my eyes no flower is as beautiful 
as you. (LITTLE BIRD smiles and passes on quickly. 
TANTAQUIDGEON looks sadly from a distance.) 


| | 
| 
| | 
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TANTAQUIDGEON: Oh, 
I wish we might have a 
war so I could win an 
eagle’s feather and have 
the right to win Little 
Bird away from him. (Sits 
down and sings while 
shaping an arrow. Hid- 
den voices join in the song, 
“‘Red Wing.’’) 


ACT 

CureEF Uncas: My 
children, the Great Spirit 
hassent us many gifts’this 
summer. The God of 
Thunder and Rain has 
sent us much rain and 
the Sun God has given 
sunshine and warmth to 
help our crops grow. To- 
day we thank him for 
our good harvest. After 
the feast we shall play the 
ball game between the 
Red and Yellow Teams. 
I have spoken. 

(Feast. Men sit down. 
SQeuAwWs pass around ber- 
ries and maple sugar in wooden and clay bowls. 
TANTAQUIDGEON, PUPPOMPOGS, and MORNING STAR 
give directions for game found in Chapter IX of ‘‘Hot 
Suns and Great Whiteness’’ by G. B. Browne.) 

Puprpompocs: The wind favors Tantaquidgeon’s 
side, the Reds, but I hope I can win and gain favor 
in Little Bird’s eyes. 

TANTAQUIDGEON: It will be hard for our side to 
win as the sun shines in our eyes but I must win to 
make Little Bird proud of me. (TANTAQUIDGEON wins 
and everyone crowds around him and shouts.) 

PupPompoGs: get even with him yet. 


ACT IV 


(At dusk beside a campfire, after a victory over the 
Narragansetts. In council, Cu1EF UNCAs is to decide 


the fate of the captured Cuter and also relate briefly 
events of the battle.) 


CHIEF (after drum has been struck, arising, taking 
pipe and raising it to sky): Father Sun, let thy light 
give us wisdom. Mother Earth, give us wisdom 


that your bosom may not be stained with the blood of 
hatred. 


(After puffing smoke in all directions of four winds, 
passes pipe on to others who do same. Sound of drum.) 


Uncas: Know, Men of the Council, that after we 
‘reached Trading Cove our runner shouted, ‘They 
have crossed the ford and are here.”” I quickly halted 
my warriors and arranged a signal to surprise the 


COOKING UTENSILS WERE CARVED AND NATIVE FOOD COOKED 


enemy and then asked them for parley. Then, alone, 
your Chief advanced to meet Magua. I proposed 
that we fight it out ourselves and save our men. He 
answered, ‘‘My men came to fight and they shall 
fight.”’ Then I gave my signal by falling flat on my 
face. I have spoken. (Drums beat. CHIEF signals 
TANTAQUIDGEON to continue.) 

TANTAQUIDGEON: Know, Men of the Council, we 
had stood with bent bows watching for the signal. 
Itcame. Weshouted our battle cry and so completely 
startled the enemy that after only a little fierce fight- 
ing they fled in all directions followed by our warriors. 
I had singled out this treacherous chief as he wore a 
garment given him by the Palefaces. I tripped him 
several times to hinder his flight, so that our Chief, 
when he had finished taking other scalps, could come 
and capture him. As soon as our Chief touched him 
on the shoulder he resisted no longer and spoke nota 
word. We bound his hands and rolled some stones 
together to mark the place of his capture and returned 
here. I have spoken. 

CuiEF UncAs: For your bravery and courage you 
have won the right to wear this eagle’s feather. 
(Puts eagle’s feather in TANTAQUIDGEON’S hair. Drum 
beats and PuPPOMPOGS speaks.) 

PuprpompoGs: Know that I, too, helped to hinder 
this chief’s flight but just because I turned aside to 
scalp another enemy I'll have no lasting honor and 
credit for retarding his flight. I have spoken. 

(Drums beats, CHIEF speaks.) 

(Continued on page 59) 
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NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 
By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


AY first has been designated by congress as National Child Health 

Day. An effort is being made by the government to direct public 

attention to the need of a definite and comprehensive program of 
child health and protection. The plan is a direct outgrowth of the White 
House Conference. That conference, through its various committees, made 
an exhaustive study of existing conditions and recommendations for their 
relief. The first step in any program of this nature is to arouse public con- 
sciousness to the need and National Child Health Day has been set aside for 
that purpose. 

We have become accustomed to presidential calls for conferences for the 
conservation of our various material resources; they have become somewhat 
commonplace, but President Hoover’s Conference to consider the conserva- 
tion of our greatest source of wealth, both material and spiritual, by giving 
every child regardless of his station in life the right to healthful surroundings 
and healthful conditions that he may develop physically, mentally, and 
morally, reaches down to the very foundations of life. The greatest assurance 
we can have of the future prosperity of our civilization is a physically strong, 
mentally healthy youth in our midst. 

There are some things in life so obvious that it is difficult to arouse public 
sentiment to take them seriously. The community’s responsibility for safe- 
guarding the physical and moral well-being of its children has fallen into that 
class. Too much of the work has been left to private organizations and the 
public schools. It is distinctly a community problem. 

Society has always assumed the right to restrain the lawless or those who 
prove a menace to its institutions; it certainly has an equal right and duty to 
correct conditions that tend to develop those tendencies. Our schools are 
laboring under a serious handicap in their endeavor to educate children who 
are both physically and mentally unfit for the tasks before them. In many 
cases the physical disabilities could and should have been prevented. The 
inevitable result of a diseased body is a diseased mind, or at best a mind that 
is out of touch with normal conditions. 

It is not enough that the community provide good schools, it must also 
see that its children are in a physical and mental condition to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by various public institutions. It is our business 
to see that every child in our midst is allowed to fulfil to the maximum his 
capacity for health of body and mind. Each child, be he strong or weak, has 
a very definite voice in shaping the destinies of our society. 

Every teacher in our schools has a well-defined part in this movement 
and now that our federal government has entered the field in an effort to 
arouse public consciousness of the need for definite and constructive work, 
we may look to the future with confidence that the theory of equal oppor- 
tunity for our youth may become a reality. 
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The Community 


By MaBeEL MADDEN, Supervisor Community Activities, Cincinnati, Ohio 


y)|INCINNATI’S May Folk Dancing Festival 
i 4 is conducted by the Public Recreation Com- 
74.| mission in co-operation with the public and 
parochial schools. Approximately twenty-six 
‘3%6" | hundred children participate each year. It 
is extremely difficult to find pageants or outdoor 
festivals for such a large group, and we have put 
much thought and planning into pageantry that gives 
a maximum of pleasure and a minimum of effort 
and participation on the part of teachers. 

Cincinnati is fortunate in having two university 
football stadia, the 
Festival is held one year at 


Keeps May Day 


Each committee chairman calls a meeting of her 
group within the next two weeks, at which time all 
details are discussed and decisions made. A letter 
is sent to the principal of each school, inviting him to 
enter his school in the Festival. A return postcard 
is enclosed, and the closing date for entrance is approx- 
imately February fifteenth. This early date is set 
in order that the physical education instructors may 
teach the dances in the regular gymnasium period, 
without disrupting the usual program. 

The story of the pageant is woven around the 
dances. Acentral theme is 
decided upon and elabo- 


Xavier University and the 
next year at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MAY DA NCES 


The music and complete descriptions of steps and 
patterns are contained in the boo’s mentioned: 


rated to make a picturesque 
background for the dances. 


Pretty Sister-in-Law 
Kanafaska 
Kolomeyka (difficult) 
Waves of Tory 


Our objectives are: 


To preserve an age-old 
tradition, celebrating the 
return of spring and the 
fertility of the soil. 

To promote a city-wide 
folk festival for all the chil- 
dren of our city, regardless 
of class or creed. 

To provide an opportu- 
nity for the people to wit- 
ness one of the features of 
the physical education pro- 
gram in our schools. 

To maintain a recrea- 
tional activity that affords 
a wholesome and healthful 
outlet for the inherent play 
instincts of youth. 


Ace of Diamonds 


Reap the Flax 
Trish Jig 


Come, Let Us be Joyful 
Clap Dance 


Oats, Peas, Beans 


Sellenger’s Round 
The Hatter 
Csebogar 

Little Man in a Fix 
Russian Scherr 


Looby Loo 

Hansel and Gretel 
Gustaf's Skoal 
Dutch Couples 
Hungarian Czardas 
Tarantella (difficult) 


Sicilian Circle 


Organization begins in 
January, the first 
meeting of the May Day 
Executive Committee is 
held. The superintendent 
of the public and parochial 
schools, the heads of the 
music, physical education, art and household arts de- 
partments of both school systems, and many interested 
individuals are invited to this meeting. The director 
of the Festival outlines her tentative suggestions for 
the entire plan, including the location, pageant, dances, 
music, costumes and decorations, and then opens the 
meeting to a general discussion for criticisms, changes, 
,corrections, additions, or suggestions. The special com- 


when 


Seven Jumps 
Minuet 
Komarinskaia (difficult) 


mittees appointed are: Program, Costumes, May Pole, 
Decorations of Grounds, and Publicity. 


“Folk Dances from Old Home- 
lands,” by Elizabeth Burchenal; 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 


May Pole (Bluff King Hal) 


Bobbing Joe (Morris Dance) 


“Singing Games and Drills,”’ by 
Chester 
Barnes and Company, New York. 


Laudanum Bunches (difficuit) 


Jumping Jack's Jubilee (difficult) 


There are no speaking parts, 
the entire plot being inter- 
preted to the audience 
through gesture and pan- 
tomime. Thestory is also 
printed in the program, to 
assist the audience in fol- 
lowing each episode. The 
May Queen, her attendants, 
and the principal characters 
are chosen by lot from the 
schools entered. They are 
the only participants who 
have a rehearsal. 

| To make the expense to 
| each child as small as pos- 
| 

| 


‘Folk Dances and Sing- 
ing Games,” by Eliza- 
beth Burchenal; G. 
Schirmer 


by Elizabeth Burchenal; 


“Dances of the People,"’ 
G. Schirmer 


Geppert Marsh; A. S. 


sible, all the costumes are 
made of crepe paper, which 
is bought by the central 
office at wholesale prices. 


| “Rhythms and 
Dances for the 
Elementary 


Schools,” b 

Dorothy LaSalle; The paper is sorted and 
A. S. Barnes sent to the schools, with a 
and Company, sample costume made by 
New York. 


the Costume Committee. 

The costumes for all, ex- 
| cepting the principal char- 

acters, areextremely simple, 

consisting of a _ sleeveless 
smock, worn over a white dress or underslip, and 
a headband also made of crepe paper. Details are 
lost in such a crowd on a large field, and the effect 
must be created by vivid color combinations. Bright 
splashes of color dot the entire field. One roll of 
paper suffices for each costume, making the charge 
to each child ten cents. In practically every 
instance the costumes are made and paid for by 
the Parent-Teachers Clubs in the schools. These 
clubs also provide transportation and serve as 
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chaperones for the children on the 
day of the Festival. 


The costumes* for the principal 
characters are more elaborate and ex- 
pensive, although not‘exceeding $2.00 
each. For these costumes the paper 
is sewed on a base of white tarlatan, 
which can be purchased cheaply. King 
Winter wears white trousers, a white 
coat with a stand-up collar, and a 
white turban, all trimmed in silver. 
Rain’s costume is gray, trimmed in 
silver. The waist is a simple, straight 
bodice, with a fringed skirt attached 
with a narrow belt. The Sun’s bodice 
is of gold, with a long ruffled skirt. 
Ruffles are easily made by sewing 
two-inch strips of paper on a foun- 
dation of cheesecloth. The Sun’s halo 
can be made of cardboard covered 
with gold paper. The headgear is 
kept in place with bands of elastic. 
Spring’s costume consists of a green 
bodice and a skirt made of three thick- 
nesses of fringed paper in pastel colors. 
Fringed paper can be bought in rolls, 
cut in five-foot strips. No sleeves 
are used on any of these costumes. 
Instead, strips of fringed paper, at- 
tached to the shoulder straps, hang 
down over the arms and add grace 
to the gestures. The ‘“‘ermine’’ cape 
of the May Queen is made by sewing 
two-inch strips of crepe paper, ruffled, 
on a foundation of cheesecloth. 

The folk dancing program consists 
of fifteen dances. All the schools take 
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A BACKGROUND FOR THE PROGRAM OF FOLK DANCES 


part in “Oats, Peas, Beans,” the ever- Courtesy, San Francisco Playground Association 


popular singing game. Sixteen schools 
dance the ‘“‘May Pole,” and the remaining thirteen 
dances are performed by groups of four or five schools. 
The dance descriptions and music are mimeographed 
by the Recreation Commission and sent to the individ- 
ual schools. In order that all instructors may teach 
the steps alike, a demonstration of the dances is held 
during the first week in March. The demonstration 
is given by students in the folk dancing classes at the 
University of Cincinnati. The folk dances chosen 
must be simple, but effective. They must be simple, 
in order that the children may not be required tospend 
too much time learning them, and effective enough 
to hold the interest and attention of the spectators. 
Since the Festival is held on the football field, the 
children, upon arrival, stand or sit on the grass, in 
the space between the edge of the football field and 
the stands. Signs containing the names of each 


* “How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes,”” Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, Framingham, Mass., $0.10. 


school have been erected in this space, so there is no 
confusion in finding the location of each school. The 
center of the field is kept clear for the dancing. 

' “The Pageant of the Flowers,”’ produced in 1929 
is as follows: 


THE PAGEANT OF THE FLOWERS 

Overture: Orchestra. 

Spring, with her attendants, arrives to succeed 
King Winter to the Throne of the Great Out-of-Doors, 
but she comes too soon. Winter takes Spring cap- 
tive and leads her, chained, to his throne at the foot 
of which she falls, fainting with fear at his rough 
reception. (With blasts of trumpets, Spring, dressed 
in fringed costume of pastel shades, enters with her 
attendants. King Winter, in white and silver, expresses 
anger. fHHe chains Spring’s hands, and roughly throws 


her to the ground, where she remains during the next 
episodes.) 
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The flowers, seeing the plight of Spring, rush to her 
aid. They endeavor to placate King Winter by sing- 
ing and dancing forhim. (All children go to center 
of field and sing and dance, ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans.’’) 

Rain, the healer, tries to restore the maiden, but a 
glance from King Winter freezes his veins although, 
wherever he treads, Blue-Bells spring up. (Rain is 
dressed in gray fringed costume with silver trimmings. 
Several Blue-Bells plead with King Winter. When 
he repulses them they call the remaining Blue-Bells, 
who come to the center of the field and dance ‘‘ Sellenger’s 

The Sun sends his messenger in all his glory to 
woo her, attended by the modest Violets, but stern 
Winter waves them away. (The Sun, gloriously 
resplendent in golden costumes, with a halo, comes 
on the scene with the Violets, who dance ‘‘The Hatter.’’) 

The Peach Blossoms pelt her with their fragrant 
petals, but she does not stir. (The Peach Blossoms 
bring petals which they strew on the unconscious form 
of Spring, and they dance, “Pretty Sister-in-Law."’) 

Shamrocks tiptoe around her and touch her cheek. 
(Shamrocks dance “Irish Jig.’’) 

Pansies peer out from between green leaves at the 
sleeping Spring, who still lies unconscious in the 
grass. (The Pansies dance ‘‘Clap Dance” and ‘‘Cse- 
bogar.’’) 

Tulips, with nodding plumes, waft sweet odors 
around her head. She stirs and opens her eyes. (The 
Tulips are overjoyed to know their fragrance has caused 
Spring to open her eyes. They dance ‘Kanafaska.’’) 

Gay Peonies burst into bloom and fill the world 
with color. (Spring is dazzled by the riotous colors 
of the Peonies, who dance ‘‘The Waves of Tory.’’) 

Winter still seeks to hold her, but hordes of Daf- 
fodils, singing soldiers with green helmets, march on 
the scene and rout the tyrant, who retreats behind 
the throne. (Winter tries to restrain Spring, but 
when the Daffodils appear, marching as to war, he 
hides behind the throne. The Daffodils dance ‘‘Kilo- 
meyka.’’) 

Spring sees her enemy still lurking around the 
corner and is afraid. 

The Sun and Rain return to aid her, telling her that 
if she wears a chain of daisies about her neck, it will 
work a charm and drive winter from the scene until 
the leaves begin to fall again. 

The Daisies hasten to weave their flowers into this 
talisman and hang it around Spring’s neck.” (The 
Daisies dance ‘‘Litile Man in a Fix.’’) 

The sturdy climbing Roses desire to do their share 
in helping to revive the spirits and courage of Spring. 
They dance around the green in a magic ring to break 
Winter’s spell. (The Roses dance ‘‘Ace of Diamonds” 
and ‘‘ Russian Scherr.’’) 

Spring’s attendants are happy to see their mistress 
triumph. They perform for her a dance of victory. 
(Spring's attendants, all high-school students, dance 
the English Morris Dance, ‘‘Laudanum Bunches.’’) 


Now Winter creeps away amid great rejoicing in 
the Garden World. Spring chooses the Queen of 
May. She places an ermine cape across the shoulders 
of the Queen and the procession starts toward the 
throne. The queen is crowned and seated upon the 
throne. (The child chosen to be May Queen is stand- 
ing at the opposite end of the field. This gives oppor- 
tunity for a procession when Spring seeks her out, and 
a lovely picture for the return to the throne, when Spring 
and the May Queen, with her long white train, are followed 
by the Maid of Honor, the Flower Girl, and two attend- 
ants from each school.) 

Honor is paid to the Queen of May, as the flowers 
dance the May Pole Dance, ‘‘Bluff King Hal.” 

Finale: Orchestra. 


THE MAGIC GIFT 


The same procedure of pantomime and dancing can 
be followed in connection with “The Magic Gift,’’ 
a pageant written and produced at our 1930 Festival. 
The script, which should be worked out as the one 
outlined above, is as follows: 

The little Fairy Prince has drooped through the 
long cold winter months. The King and Queen are 
deeply concerned over his lack of interest in every- 
thing they devise for his entertainment and amuse- 
ment. (Entrance of King, Queen, Pages and Prince.) 

They command their subjects in all the realms of 
Fairyland to appear at court to offer suggestions for 
bringing back health and happiness to their beloved 
son. (Prince is assisted to couch. 
issue commands.) 

Fairies from the Orient come bringing gifts of spices 
and dainties, but the Prince waves them away. Fair- 
ies from Japan present him with cherry blossoms, 
while from France is brought the graceful lily, but the 
Prince exhibits no interest. (Two fairies from the 
above-named countries enter, with the gifts named.) 
Others bring toys of every description, and the little 
Prince is tempted with delicious fruits from the far 
corners of the Little Folks’ Land, but he seems too 
weary to touch them. 

Then a Fairy Child appears upon the scene. She 
tells the King the Prince needs sunshine and play. 
She will summon the fairies and the fairy children 
to sing and dance for him, and thus make him well. 

She calls the fairies who sing and dance (‘‘Come, 
Let Us Be Joyful’’). 

The Prince sits up and is interested. The King 
is overjoyed and urges the Fairy Child to continue. 
She calls her playmates, the children of the fairies, 
who sing and dance (‘‘Here We Sing Looby Loo,” 
all schools participating). 

Groups of fairies then in turn dance for the Little 
Prince: (“‘Hansel and Gretel,” ‘‘Irish Lilt,”’ ‘‘Gustaf’s 
Skoal,”” ‘‘Sellenger’s Round,’ ‘‘Dutch Couples,’ 
‘“Kolomeyka,’”’ Hungarian Czardas,” ‘‘Tarantella,” 
“Sicilian Circle,’”’ ‘‘Jumping Jack’s Jubilee,” ‘‘Bob- 
bing Joe.”’ (All in different colored costumes.) 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Junior-Primary 


Goes to Holland 


By Evsiz M. Crooxer, Mewhall School, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


A|EEN interest in Holland and Dutch life carried 
#) over a period of two months with my group 
"an, of Italian children in a junior-primary class 

Meei| of twenty-one. Stories of Kit and Kat, from 
2! ‘The Dutch Twins” by Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
stimulated the interest for dramatization and compo- 
sition of songs such as: 


“Kit and Kat by the fireplace sat 
On two little cork stools.” 


A Dutch dance required costumes and an audience. 
We made caps of unprinted newspaper for the girls, 
using an oblong sheet gathered on one side. A piece 
shaped like a horseshoe was pasted over the gathers. 
We curled the points over a pencil to make them stick 
out. We used tape for cap strings, tied through 
punched holes reinforced with gummed tape. White 
crepe paper was used for aprons. The boys’ hats 
were made of colored crepe paper gathered tightly 
at the top with an elastic. 

The music used for the dance is a Dutch melody, 
‘‘Where, Oh, Where Is My Little Dog Gone?” and 
the action is as follows: 


Hands on hips, facing partner. 
1. Stamp, stamp, curtsy. 
Stamp, stamp, clap. 
3. Take partner’s hands and walk around taking 
four accented steps. 
4. Stamp three times in place. 


bo 


Repeat music. 


1. Tap right foot four times, pointing right pointer 
finger. Hold elbow with left hand. 

2. Tap left foot similarly three times. 

Take partners as in former figure three. 

4. Same as figure four. 


The Dutch bow is imitated by holding right elbow 
with left hand; right pointer finger under chin, and 
knees bent slightly, with right foot pointed back, left. 


STORIES USED 
“Kit and Kat,’’ Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
“The Dutch Twins,’’ Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
“The Wind’s Work,’ Maud Lindsay, in ‘‘Mother 
Stories.” 
‘“‘Hansworst,”’ Olive B. Miller, in ‘‘My Bookhouse.”’ 
“Dutch Nursery Rhymes,” Olive B. Miller, in “‘My 
Bookhouse.”’ 


‘Hans and the Dyke,” Dutch legend. 

‘“‘To Market, To Market,’’ Emma Brock. 
“The Flax,’’ Hans Christian Andersen. 
‘“‘Wolff’s Wooden Shoes,’’ Francois Coppee. 


“Gretchen and the Wooden Shoes,”’ Elizabeth Har- 
rison. 


ACTIVITIES 

Reproduction, with blocks, of a Dutch town. 

Sand-table village involving the making of houses, 
sixteen-square fold construction of red paper, the 
bricks marked with chalk. Making of windmills, 
of ice-cream cartons and salt boxes painted, the card- 
board wings fastened on with paper fasteners. Mak- 
ing of fences, dogcarts, boys and girls in costumes. 
Old gloves made excellent harness for the dogs. 

Construction of dyke; sand banked around large 
flat pan of water. 

Construction of*canal; zinc or narrow tin or galva- 
nized iron. 

Making of milk pails and cans from tinfoil. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

A blackboard mural was drawn by one group; a 
meadow scene with bright colored windmills and 
canal. 

Another group made what we called “Our Dutch 
Picture Book,’’ containing creative drawings. 

For health work we made Dutch clocks in blue 
and yellow, telling bed time and meal time. Weight 
charts were also made. 

Picture puzzles are very easily made by pasting a 
simple bright picture on a cardboard back and cutting 
into five pieces. Realistic Dutch dolls can be made 
of plasteline or clay balls with yellow worsted hair. 
Pipe cleaners may be twisted into doll figures. A 
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PLANNING A DUTCH HOME DEVELOPED READING, NUMBER AND THE ARTS 


bead serves for a head» Crepe paper will dress these 
dolls effectively and yellow plasteline shoes will allow 
them to stand up. 

Planning the interior of a Dutch home with its 
cupboard beds made of cardboard cartons to fit into 
openings in the walls of a large packing box was an 
interesting activity. The children made furniture of 
cardboard They also made_ bedding. 
Curtains were made from crepe paper, gathered on 
cardboard rods and fastened to the window with 
tacks. Cellophane paper served for window glass. 
A broom was made of yellow crepe paper, slashed 
and tied to a stick. 


cartons. 


ENGLISH 
Talks about wind and windmills. 
Transportation. 
Linen and flax. 
Holland, old and new. 
Occupations of the Dutch. 
Irrigation. 


Description of pictures made and seen. 
preparation and check up. 
ing stories. 


Plans, 
Retelling and dramatiz- 
Originating songs and stories. 


NEW TERMS AND WORDS 


canal shoulder 
flax windmill 
village sea 
dyke ocean 
pier flat 

. country cork 
cupboard mantelpiece 
plate 


CHILDHOOD 


ARITHMETIC 
Proportion: 
Length of windmill’s arms. 
Size of furniture, aprons, caps. 
Length of strings. 
Length of streets. 
Size of dogcarts. 
Number of caps, aprons, iplates, 
people, carts. 
A pair of shoes. 
Fitting puzzles. 


READING 
Labels: 
Wooden shoes. 
Holland. 
Windmills. 
Dutch cap. 
Dutch children. 


Experience Reading: 
We had a surprise. 
It was a Dutch doll. 
We have some wooden shoes. 
Mary tried them on. 
They fit Mary. 

We made mattresses. 

We made sheets. 

We made pillows. 

We made blankets. 

We have lights in the Dutch house. 

We have toys in the shoes. 


HISTORY 
Pilgrims in Holland, started in November. 
Holland today, as tourists find it. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Location: 
Dykes. 
Sea level. 
Occupations. 
Use of windmill. 
Study of flax, milk, cheese. 
Soil. 
Ocean. 
Canals and irrigation. 
Ships, commerce. 
Marketing. 
Gardening and farms. 


HYGIENE 
Cleanliness of homes. 
Taking off shoes, cleaning them. 
Sand on floor. 
Clean white caps and aprons. 
Grinding of corn and wheat cereals. 
Vegetables grown. 
‘Milk. 
Exercise, skating in winter, tulip culture. 
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Activity Units for Kindergarten, 
Grades One and Two 


Oakland, California, Public Schools, FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent 


@|F the most and the best of the child’s inner 
| resources are to be developed, he must be 
0) placed in an environment that provides: 
| Freedom inchoosing and incarrying on fruit- 
| ae ful activities suited to his interests and ability. 

2. Rich stimulating experiences with nature and 
community life. 

3. Opportunity to acquire in meaningful situations 
the social skills and other racial contributions. 

4. Conditions that stim- 
ulate self-expression, the 
exercise of initiative, the 
solving of problems. 

5. Opportunity for social 
intercourse, co-operation, 
and service. 

6. Conditions that pro- 
mote, to the fullest degree, 
physical and mental health. 


Oakland schools. 


in this article. 


Curriculum development, 
co-operation of five hundred teachers, principals 
and supervisors, has been carried on in the 
Recognizing the importance 
of the beginning years, an activities program 
tor the kindergarten and primary grades has 
been put into practice, units of which we offer 
Ida Vandergaw, Director of 


connection of the subjects of the curriculum with 
the life interests of the child. 

To find the means and to develop the technic that 
will make it possible to realize these educational 
ideals becomes a challenge to explore these new fields 
of educational thought and practice. In order to 
help in this pioneer social venture of making children’s 
activities basic in the school curriculum—in order to 
show how they may be the means of vitalizing the 
school subjects—the Oak- 
land committees on the 
courses of study for lan- 
guage and for reading and 
literature analyzed several 
units of activity in order to 
show what school subjects 
are involved. 

But it cannot be too 


involving the 


strongly emphasized that a 
Primary Work, was general chairman, working 
The recognition’ that curriculum consisting of 
with skilled committees of teachers of these 
whole-hearted, purposeful ; activities will fail if it is over- 
activity in social situations formalized and  adminis- 
piled by Helen Hurst, a teacher in the Cleveland 
is the essential condition ae tered in logical sequence. 
of child growth, — 


is bring- 
ing about radical changes 
in the organization of the school curriculum and a 
shifting of emphasis from symbols to first-hand experi- 
ence; from memorization to problem solving; from 
the learning of facts and skills to be used at some 
future time to their acquirement as a means of further- 
ing present purposeful activities; from individual 
to group work; from a barren environment to one 
rich in stimulating experiences and materials; from 
passive receptivity to creative activity and personal 
responsibility; from the teacher as dictator to the 
teacher as guide and helper. For units of unrelated 
subject-matter are being substituted units of activity 
that further and enlarge children’sinterests, that make 
possible continuity and unity of experience, and the 
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A PLAY CIRCUS Gr. Gr. 


1. OBSERVATION OF ENVIRONMENT 
See circus parade. 


Some of the children will go to the circus. 
Visits to city zoo. 

Pictures of circus animals. 

Observation of billboards. 

If possible go to see circus train unloading. 


mo 


2. READING 
a. Class accounts of circus parade, printed by the 
teacher. 


b. Making circus booklet with animal pictures| | 


To the extent that any 

activity is ‘‘the children’s 

own either by reason of their suggestion or by willing 
and eager adoption at the suggestion of another; 
to the extent that they are largely planned and carried 
through by the children, thoughtfully and with con- 
stant exhibition of initiative and responsible owner- 
ship, they are children’s projects. And conversely, 
to the extent that they are teacher-planned and con- 
trolled, guided by anxious eyes fixed upon outward 
results and meticulous care for effect; to the extent 
that the scheme is simply an ingenious carrier for 
less interesting matter, introduced to lighten a dull 
routine—it is no true child’s project or problem what- 


ever it may be called.’”,—ANnniE E. Moore in ‘‘The 
Primary School.” 


Ist 2d 
and name of animal beneath or sen- Ken. Gr. Gr. 
tence about picture. *| * 

c. Dramatization of circus. | *| & 
d. Supplemental Readers: 
Stone: Silent Reading, Book II, p. 189. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. * 
Bolenius: First Reader, pp. 98-105. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. * 
Searson-Martin: Studies in Reading, Second 
Grade, p. 2. University Publishing Com- 
pany. 
Davidson and Anderson: The Lincoln 


Readers, First Grade, p. 36. 


Laurel Book 
Company. 


| 


— 
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3. STORIES AND POEMS K 
Bannerman: Little Black Sambo. Stokes. 
Mitchell: Here and Now Story Book. Dutton. 

The Elephant, p. 187. * 

How the Animals Move, p. 191. . 

Lindsay: A Story Garden. Lothrop, Lee and | 

Shephard Co. , 

The Stick Horse p. 17. ok 

Gale: Circus Animals. Rand, McNally. 7 

4. COMPOSITION—ORAL 

a. Accounts of animals, their appearance and| * 

tricks, etc., seen at theater, zoo, parades, 
circus, home. 

b. Spontaneous dramatization indoors and out. * 


5. SPELLING 
Spelling which meets individual needs of child | 
in connection with project—own name, name | 
of animals for labels on cages, etc. | 


6. PENMANSHIP 
According to needs of child in writing names of 
animals and his own, for booklets. 


7. ARITHMETIC 

a. Measuring necessary in connection with build- | 
ing circus wagons, tents, figuring as to neces- | 
sary size of these to fit animals. 

Measuring for flags and banners, dressing the 
clowns. 

c. Arrangement of sections in parade—first, 
second, third, middle, last, etc. 

Measurements comparing size of big tent and 
side shows. 

e. Buying tickets for circus. 

f. Making change. 

Learning different pieces of money—penny, 
nickel, dime, etc. 


8. Crvics—SERVICE 
Waiting in turn to secure seats or tickets. 
Not pushing when watching parade. 


b. Training animals through kindness. 
9. NATURE 

a. Feeding and care of animals. 

b. Characteristics of animals not in our ordinary 
environment. 

c. Notice how animals are fitted physically for 
environment in which they naturally live— 
giraffes’ long necks to help pick leaves from 
trees, etc. Their protecting coloring. 

10. HEALTH 
How are the animals in the circus kept healthy? 
11. FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

a. Paper: Cutting, pasting. 

Tickets. 

Circus tents. 

Banners. 

Flags. 

Circus animals. 

Head and sleeve bands for performers. . 

b. Crayons—Paints. 

Pictures illustrating parade; coloring animals, , 
and decorating banners, circus wagons, | 
circus booklets. 

c. Clay: Animals, clowns. 

d. Sewing: Dressing clowns. (Use coarse thread | , 
or yarn for sewing.) 

e. Large Blocks: Wagons, cars, seats, ticket) , 
booths, etc. 

f. Miscellaneous Materials. 


(1) Cardboard boxes for cages; button molds; 
milk-bottle tops; ribbon bolts; wheels. 


+ + 


+ 


(2) Cloth: Clown costumes, banners. 
(3) String: String fence ground animals. 


A CITY STREET AND ITS TRAFFIC 
REGULATIONS 


1. OBSERVATION OF ENVIRONMENT 
a. Take walks to see how traffic officer regulates 
traffic; watch automobiles. * 


b. Observe safety posters in school building. 
c. Take home safety booklets, distributed by 

city. 
d. Recall experiences where traffic officer has been | 

of service to some relative or friend. | &| 
e. Pictures related to safety. | tel 


2. READING | 
a. Reading of signs “Go” and “Stop.” | | 
b. Reading of safety posters—suggested and | 
made by children or those in school hallway. | 
c. Reading accounts of trip to watch traffic con-| | 
trol, dictated by the children to the teacher.| | » 
d. Reading safety story or play composed by | 
children and printed on the board or in book- | 
lets (mimeographed). 
e. Reading of invitations to safety play or to see} | * 
sand-table project. 
f. Supplemental Readers: 
Thompson and Wilson: The Modern School | 
Readers, Primer, p. 12. Harr-Wagner. | 
Stone: Silent Reading. Houghton Mifflin) | | 
Co. Book I, pp. 68-74. + 
Book II, pp. 106-111, 156, 161. 
Freeman and Maltby: Studies in Reading, | 
Second Grade, p. 123. Winston. 


3. STORIES | | | 

Dopp: Bobby and Betty with the Workers: | | 
“Why Mother Phoned to the Policeman,” p. | | . 
158. Rand, McNally. | 


4. COMPOSITION—ORAL | 
a. Group discussion—right thing to do in cross-| *| 
ing street, where to cross, when to go, when | 


to stop. Keeping to the right in streets, 
halls, and schoolroom. 


| 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


b. Group discussion about pictures brought in by| *| *| 


children and teacher to illustrate subjects. | 


c. Composing of short stories or rhymes to illus-| | | 


trate (or suggested by) pictures. | | 
d. Compose ‘Safety First’’ play. | 
e. Composing invitations to safety play or to see| | * 
sand-table project. | 


5. SPELLING 


Words which meet the needs of child engaged in 
this activity—writing letter, own name; making 
signs and posters, book title, e. g.: 


Safety book Drive slow 
Stop Listen 

Go Danger 
Look 


6. PENMANSHIP 
To meet the needs of the child in working out his 
ideas. Making signs, signing name, book 
title, posters for play, invitation to play or to 
come and see sand-table project. | 


7. ARITHMETIC 


PoP 


Laying out streets and city blocks. 


box, and city block to gain idea of proportion. 
d. Numbering houses along street on sand-box 
picture. 


Measuring required in making signs, booklets. *| 


Comparing size of house to be erected in sand * 


Ist. 2d. 
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8. Civics—SERVICE Kgn. Gr. Gr. 
a. Appreciation of service of the policeman. 
b. Watching for automobiles when crossing the *| * 
street. 
c. Watching the policeman for signs and observ-| *| *| * 
ing them. 
d. Looking to left for down-coming traffic, to . 


right for up-going traffic, or vice versa ac- 
cording to the way you are crossing the street. 
e. Always wait for teacher before crossing the| «| *| x 
street, when class is taking trips. 
f. Knowing what to do if lost. . 


(Ability to give name and address.) 
g. Learning value to self and others of co-opera- 
tion in observance of traffic rules. 
9. HEALTH 
Learning that keeping free from accidents and x 


bodily harm depends largely on our observance | 
of traffic laws. 


10. FINE AND PRACTICAL ARTs 
a. Paper: Pasting, cutting. 

Making of signs, safety posters, policemen’s | 
caps, cardboard house for sand-box picture, | 
paper dolls for sand-box picture and trees. | * 

b. Sewing: Dressing dolls used in project. 
(Coarse thread or yarn.) 
Clay: Modeling dolls for sand table. 
Crayons and paint. raat 
Designs for booklet covers. . 
Costumes for dolls, toy policeman. ua 
Coloring houses, automobiles. kl * 
Illustration of safety rhymes. 
Safety posters: | |» 
Street signs, railroad signs, ‘‘Stop’’ and Ba 
“Go” signs, wagons, ambulances, etc. | | 
c, Miscellaneous Material: 

Cardboard boxes, button molds, clothespins, | | 
for dolls, spools (standards for ‘Stop’ and| | | 
‘““Go”’ signs). 


a0 


A PLAY FRUIT STORE | 


oe 

1. OBSERVATION AND ENVIRONMENT ean 

a. Visit to neighborhood fruit store or fruit) xl * 
department of grocery to observe placing of ee 
produce. 

b. Fruit trees growing in yards. | wel wel & 
c. Bringing of various fruits from home toschool.| «| * * 


2. READING 


| | 
a. Reading directions for store management | a 
composed by the class. | am 
b. Lists of things needed for store. L | ot om 


c. Reading account of excursions composed by 
children and written on board by teacher. | | | 
d. Reading of signs and labels. | | we * 


3. STORIES AND POEMS 


Bailey: For the Children’s Hour: ‘‘Bobby and | * 
the Big Red Apple.’’ Milton Bradley Co. 

Keyes: Stories and Story Telling: ‘The| 
Dwarf Roots’ Story of the Pumpkin Seed.” | 
Appleton. | | 

Palmer: Play Life: ‘Little Red 
Gibbs. 

Skinner: Happy Tales for Story Times: ‘‘The| % * * 
Pony Engine.’’ American Book Company. | | 

Houston: Cat Tails and Other Tales: ‘“‘The| | «| x 
Brown Seed.”’ Flanagan. | | | 

Dopp: Bobby and Betty with the Workers:| | | | 
“The Fruit and Vegetable Man.” Rand,| | «| « 

McNally. | 
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4. COMPOSITION—ORAL Ken. Gr. 


Stating clearly one’s needs and wishes. 

Conversation in buying and selling. 

Class discussion about fruit store—clay models 
of fruit, arrangement of stalls, boxes for ex- 
hibiting. 

d. Class accounts of experiences, printed by the 

teacher from children’s dictation. 


5. SPELLING 
Spelling of new words which come up as a realized 
need in the play store. 


oP 


6. PENMANSHIP 
According to the business needs of the child— 
writing labels, own name, etc. 


7. ARITHMETIC 

a. Selling by dozens, half dozens, bunches, 
pounds. 

b. Measuring various things in construction of 

store—height, floor space necessary, doors, 
windows, stalls. 

Making change. 

Learning different pieces of money—penny, 

nickel, dime, etc. 

e. Playing bookkeeper, writing sums of money 
received from customers for each article, and 
the total amount after finding it by putting 
the separate sums together, and counting. 


8. Civics—SERVICE 
a. Honest service, such as correct measure of | 
fresh products, choice pieces not placed on | 
top, etc. | 
b. Fairness and courtesy in waiting for turns. 
c. Courtesy to customers and clerks. 


9. NATURE STUDY 

a. Names and uses of common fruits and vege- 
tables. 

b. Howcertain fruits and vegetables grow—trees, | 
vines, in ground, etc. 

c. Raising a few vegetables in school garden— 
radishes, lettuce, carrots, beets. 

d. Visit fruit trees in bloom, look at bloom, pollen. 
Also visit tree later when fruit is formed. 

e. Examine fruit and position of seeds in fruit. 

f. Plant orange or grapefruit seeds in flower pot 
in room. 

g. Plant seeds on damp cotton—beans, peas, | 
pumpkins, etc. 

h. Place potato, turnip, carrot, beet, etc., in 
water—watch roots and leaves grow. | 


10. HEALTH 

a. Importance of fruits and vegetables as a part | 
of our diet. 

b. Danger of eating unripe or decayed fruit. 

c. Proper washing before eating of fruits with 

edible skins. | 


11. FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTs 
a. Paper—paste, cutting: making of baskets, | 
shopping bags, etc. 
b. Clay: Modeling of fruits and vegetables. 
c. Painting: Painting of clay fruits and vege-| 
tables. 
d. Crayons: Picture making related to subject in 
hand. 
e. Cutting: Making money. 
f. Sewing: Cloth shopping bags, purses, etc. 
(Use yarn or coarse thread.) | 
g. Woodwork and large blocks: Building of store,| | 
delivery wagon, etc. 
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Do Children Love Poetry? 


By DEBBIE SHAW, Sale Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


HEN I met my group of first-graders that 
warm September morning in 1929 two ques- 
tions were in my mind that I hoped this 
a | group would help me to answer. First, Do 
“*.! young children like poems as well as stories, 
if each is given a fair hearing? Second, To what 
extent is it possible for children to appreciate and 
absorb a large variety and a large amount of good 
poetry? 

As I checked up my enrollment cards at the end 
of the day I found the usual conditions; young and 
immature children of heterogeneous backgrounds, 
with indications of several problem cases. The ages 
ranged from five years one month to seven years 
seven months. We admit children at the age of five 
years four months, but the little girl of five years 
one month had stepped in and we let her stay. A 
group of intelligence tests given a few weeks later 
showed the mental ages to range from four years 
four months to six years six months; but since I 
realized that I was to deal with total personalities 
rather than one small abstract phase of personality, 
I did not attach too much weight to these indications. 
I felt it my duty as a teacher to respect each individ- 
ual as he was, at his particular stage, and treat him 
with reference to what he might become. 

My plan was to surround and immerse these chil- 
dren in poetry and try to determine whether they 
liked it. The investigation itself was much more 
interesting than is this attempt to tell about it. 

In making out a tentative list of simple, delightful 
poems that I felt sure would become favorites, I was 
guided by my experience with other similar groups 
of pupils. To supplement this plan I used all the 
available literature on the subject I could find, in 
addition to material I had been collecting for a number 
of years. I wanted to introduce these first poems, 
or others, if more suitable, at appropriate times when 
the situation itself would give a clear image of the 
author’s idea without the necessity of destroying the 
beauty of the lines through explanations. Until a 
background was built up, the poems were introduced 
in this way: ‘“‘The Goldfish’’ by Dorothy Aldis, and 
“The Little Turtle’ by Vachel Lindsay, helped in 
celebrating the event of restocking our aquarium. 
“Rain in the Night’”’ by Amelia Burr, ‘‘Have You 
Watched the Fairies’’ and ‘‘Very Lovely”’ by Rose 
Fyleman, “Singing’’ and “Rain” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and many other weather poems, became a 
part of our group discussions on rainy mornings. 

“The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cookie” by Vachel 


Lindsay, aroused the investigative spirit; 


for some 


time we had frequent reports on the latest stage of 
development of this changeable cookie. Milne’s 
‘King John’s Christmas’? was introduced early in 
December, and it received such a genuine welcome 
that it was called for in season and out. ‘Now We 
Are Six,”’ also by Milne, was more or less overworked 
as a birthday toast; so many of this group reached 
this happy milestone during the year. 

At our daily regular story period we read books, 
stories and poems. The children helped to make 
the choice and nearly always poems were included. 
At this period I exercised my privilege as a member of 
the group by taking my turn to introduce new material 
and bring about needed repetition of poems already 
heard. I usually told my poems from memory, 
especially after the first few readings. Occasionally 
I remarked that this poem was a very easy one to say 
without the book, but I never stressed memorization. 
In this story period individual pupils had opportunity 
to call for any story or poem that they wanted to 
hear. Very often a member of the group would 
volunteer in answer to these requests. This practice 
naturally led to a desire on the part of the children 
to know stories and poems well enough to be able to 
recite them to the group. 

Teachers of young children know that they like 
to hear their favorite stories over and over again; 
the same is true of poems. However, I did keep my 
list in mind and I tried to make occasions enough for 
repetition about the desired familiarity. 

Our school has definite requirements for promotion 
to second grade. The children know the require- 
ments and together we try to meet them. For 
example, we are supposed to master certain number 
combinations. These number facts are made as 
meaningful as possible, but, even so, near the end of 
the year the process amounts to pure drill. The 
last week in April, 1930, we were drilling on our com- 
binations, checking up on our reading ability, finishing 
our ‘“‘Year Book,’’ which included all our original 
poems, and getting ready for ‘“‘Patron’s Day,”’ a yearly 
event to which our parents are invited. One day, 
during our story period, Paul suggested that we see 
how many poems each of us could say. We discussed 
the practicability of this plan and the children ad- 
vanced these comments: 

“Our mothers won’t know how many we say.” 
‘Willard and Paul will know the most.” “It would 
take too long.” 

At last we decided to take turns and repeat a few 
every day; I was to keep the list of all the ‘‘whole 
poems” each one knew. When we finished we were 
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to make a chart for each individual and record the 
names of each poem told from memory; then anyone 
could count and find out how many any child knew. 
By this time my list had expanded to include 
thirty-eight poems and sixteen authors. I had to 
curb my enthusiasm over their chance to check up in 


such a practical way. 


Memorizing by the children 


was not my immediate goal, but since it had come, 
unstressed and unsought, I felt that here was a 
test of how thoroughly my appreciation plan, had 


worked. 


I give here my list of authors with one representa- 


tive poem by each: 


Walter de la Mere 
Rose Fyleman 

John Kendrick Bangs 
Hilda Conkling 
Vachel Lindsay 


Amelia Josephine Burr 
Mary Carolyn Davis 
James Stevens 
Elizabeth M. Roberts 
R. L. Stevenson 

A. A. Milne 

Dorothy Aldis 
Christopher Morley 
Christina Rossetti 

H. H. Bashford 
Oliver Herford 


‘‘Someone” 

‘‘Mother’”’ 

“The Little Elfman’”’ 

Old Bridge’”’ 

“The Moon’s the North 
Wind’s Cookie”’ 

‘Rain in the Night” 

‘‘The Day Before April’ 

“The Rivals” 

“Water Noises” 

‘“‘Singing”’ 

“The Cradle Song”’ 

“‘Hiding”’ 

‘‘Animal Crackers’”’ 

‘‘Who Has Seen the Wind: 

‘‘Parliament Hill’’ 

“The Elf and the Dor- 


mouse’”’ 


A number of poems by one author were included in 
some cases to make out the list of thirty-eight poems. 
Below are the visible results of eight months of 
living in a poetry-saturated atmosphere, which after 
all is probably the outgrowth of least consequence. 


Name Number of Poems Number of Lines 
Willard 26 308 
Raymond 24 276 
Paul 22 284 
Francis 22 264 
Vera 21 252 
Richard 20 230 
Donald 19 252 
Betty 20 224 
Dicky 20 212 
Doris 19 232 
Paul O. 17 174 
Pauline 18 234 
Mary Jane 13 122 
Leah 13 180 
Margaret 12 128 


Name Number of Poems Number of Lines 
Meda* 5 40 
Annie Eleanor* 6 60 
Marie* 7 68 


At the time of this check-up one child was quar- 
antined, one ill, and one had moved away. 

The following list of books proved most helpful 
in carrying out this experiment: 


“Silver Pennies,’’ Thompson 

“Fairies and Chimneys,’”’ Fyleman 
‘“‘When We Were Very Young,’”’ Milne 
‘“‘Now We Are Six,”’ Milne 

‘‘Here, There and Everywhere,’’ Aldis 
‘‘Anything and Everything,”’ Aldis 

“T Live in a City,” Tippett 

Go A-Traveling,’”’ Tippett 

‘“‘The Singing Farmer’’ Tippett 
‘‘Peacock Pie,’’ Walter de la Mere 

‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson 
“This Singing World,’’ Untermeyer 
‘‘Poems by a Little Girl,’’ Conkling 
‘“Magpie Lane,” Turner 


‘“‘The Blue Poetry Book, No. 1,’’ Huber, Breener 
and Curry 


My conclusion from this poetry-flavored, living- 
together experience is, that all children do like poetry 
if they meet it in the right atmosphere. Some children 
are more capable of a varied appreciation than others, 
but all like some of it. One little boy in this group 
never admitted that he liked poems about fairies. 
Before coming to school he had acquired the idea 
somewhere that boys should not subscribe to such 
foolishness. It was my especial delight to watch 
him listen with breathless interest to ‘‘There are 
fairies at the bottom of our garden.”’ 

The memory record, it seems to me, proves that 
children are capable of appreciating and absorbing a 
large amount and a large variety of simple poetry. 
We counted only ‘‘whole poems” and this eliminated 
many memorized but fragmentary lines. In this 
group one could often hear some child, at work, 
chanting, ‘‘James, James Morrison, Morrison,’ or 
“King John was not a good man,” or ‘‘The Dandelions 
are fairies; see them dashing off behind the stars to 
tidy up their hair,’’ or ‘‘Margaret has been eating 
carrots. Nice Mr. Carrot makescurly hair.” ‘‘There 
were rivers in the gutters and lakes along the street, 
this morning as I came to school.”’ 

The visible results alone of this poetry experiment 
would not justify it. It is only when I consider the 
value through intangible results, or total learnings in 
relation to the poems memorized, that I judge it 
worth reporting. 


*Very young and immature. 
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The Third Grade Masters 


Arithmetic Tables 


THIELE and IRENE SAUBLE, VDefartment of Exact Sciences, Detrott, Michigan, 


Public Schools 


EW 


number combinations and methods of 
WI) computation should first be used by pupils 
i} in the solution of applied problems. If these 
problems relate to the play, community and 
home life of the children, their interest will 
give impulse to the acquiring of abstract arithmetical 
processes, such as are involved in the multiplication 
tables. Following these concrete exercises, practice 
and drill through abstract problems should be used 
before testing is suggested. 

The exercises given here have been planned having 
in mind the individual differences that exist in every 
group of pupils. They are sufficiently differentiated 
in the processes involved, and graded in difficulty so 
that children may work at their own levels of ability. 
During this work stage, many of the number combina- 
tions will be learned through usage. It will be neces- 
sary for the teacher to judge when sufficient mastery 
has been obtained by all the members of the class so 
that they may go on to the next new step. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TESTS AND STUDY 


The following flash-card test may be given to check 
knowledge of multiplication combinations, 2 being 
used here for purposes of illustration: 


1. Make a set of flash cards containing the combina- 
tions with 2. 


2. Give pupils strips of paper and ask them to 
number papers. 


3. Instruct pupils to write answers to combinations 
only. ‘If answer is not known, draw a line.”’ 


4. Give the number of each card before flashing it: 
“No. 1.” Flash. ‘‘No. Flash. Combina- 
tions should not be given in the order of the table. 


5. Give a short but clear exposure of first card (about 
3 or 4 seconds). Too much time allows for finger 
counting. Then allow 3 or 4 seconds to write 
the answer. Announce No. 2 and proceed as for 1. 


6. For purposes of correction, either show the cards 
in order flashed and give answers, or write the 
combinations with answers on the blackboard. 
The one correcting should write in the combina- 
tions with answers for those omitted or incorrect. 


7. Segregate pupils with one or more incorrect answers. 
Direct a study of combinations according to steps 
outlined below. Retest after study. 


8. Keep a class chart. 


Teach the children how to use these study steps in 
learning new combinations: 


ne 


Introducing table of 5; 


Say the combination to yourself, looking at it. 


Close your eyes and picture it. 

Say it to yourself 3 times. 

Write it once. 

Compare your combination with the correct com- 
bination. 

Write it 3 times. 


PROBLEMS 
RIDING ON THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


nickels and pennies. 


Did you ever ride on a merry-go-round? 


I 


t costs 5¢ to ride once. 


It costs........ ¢ to ride three times. 
oe ¢ to ride two times. 
Se ¢ to ride five times. 

It costs........ ¢ to ride four times. 
a ¢ for 8 people to ride once. 
eae ¢ for 6 people to ride once. 
Pe ¢ for 9 people to ride once. 
it coats... ... .¢ for 7 people to ride once. 


Tell the missing numbers: 


Three 5’s== 
Seven 5’s== 5X/i= 
Four 5’s- 4x$= 
Nine 5’s: 9x5=— 
Six 5’s 5xX6= 
Five 5’s== 5 x<5=— 

How many cents make one nickel? 

1. Three nickels make........ cents 

2. Five nickels make........ cents 

3. Two nickels make........ cents 

4. Six nickels make........ cents. 

5. Eight nickels make........ cents 

6. Four nickels make........ cents 

7. Nine nickels make........ cents 

8. Seven nickels make........ cents 

10 cents ginke........ nickels 

10. 12 cents make........ ONG. ....... cents 
11. 15 cents make........ nickels 

12. 25 cents make........ nickels 

13. 18 cents make........ micuels @nd......... cents 
14. 27 cents make........ nickels and........ cents 


| 
0. 
3. 
4, 
6. 
7. 
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HELPING MOTHER 
Multiplication by 5. 
Alice wanted to earn some imoney. 
her mother with the housework. 
a chart. 


She helped 
Her mother made 
She put it in Alice’s room. 


ALICE’s CHART 
Dusting the room 2¢ Washing dishes &¢ 
Making beds 6¢ Caring for baby 9¢ 
Setting the table 3¢ Mending stockings 5¢ 
Drying the dishes 7¢ Running errands 1¢ 
1. How much did she earn if she made her bed for 5 
days? 
2. Alice took care of baby 5 times. 
did she earn? 
3. She mended her stockings 7 times. 
did she earn? 


4. If she ran errands 5 times on Monday, how much 
did she earn? 


5. Alice mended 2 pairs of stockings and took care 
of baby one day. How much did she earn? 


6. She washed the dishes and ran an errand on Satur- 
day. How much did she earn? 


How much 


How much 


On Wednesday Alice earned 17¢ and on Thursday 
she earned 22¢. How much more did she earn on 
Thursday than on Wednesday? 
8. Alice needed 17¢. What work 


her mother to earn the money? 


35 23 62 47 28 


could she do for 


Subtract: 67 92 95 37 53 
23 36 26 9 21 
5.9 5 5555 


Give 5’s test at the close of this lesson. 


AT A PICNIC 
Multiplication by 3, 4 and 5. 


You can buy these things at a picnic: 


O¢ 
icé cream-cone............5¢ 
Ginger ale (a glass)........ 7¢ 


Tell how much you must pay for: 
Five bottles of pop. 

Six ice cream cones. 

Eight popcorn balls. 

Four glasses of ginger ale. 
Three candy apples. 

Seven ice cream cones. 
Four bottles of pop. 

Nine popcorn balls. 

Four candy apples. 

Three glasses of ginger ale. 


Tell the missing numbers: 
6X5= 


6X3=—= 
1xX4=— 
6x4= 
9xX3=— 4X4= 
3xX3=—= 
Multiply: 
21 32 25 86 24 36 
x3 x4 «5 x2 x4 x3 
37 95 66 98 77 84 
x4 x5 x3 x2 x4 x5 
Writing Answers 
Review of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5’s. 
Fold a piece of paper. 
Lay the paper after the equal signs. 
See how quickly you can write the answers. 
Three 4’s= Six 3’s== Six 4’s== 
Two 3’s= Four 4’s= Two 5’s= 
Six 2’s== Three 5’s= Four 3’s= 
Eight 4’s= Two 4’s= Eight 3’s= 
Five 2’s= Nine 3’s= Four 2’s= 
Seven 3’s= Eight 2’s= Six 5’s= 
Nine 4’s= Seven 5’s= Nine 2’s= 
Five 3’s= Three 3’s= Eight 5’s= 
Seven 2’s== Five 4’s= Seven 4’s= 
Three 3’s== Nine 5’s= Four 5’s= 
See how quickly you can write these answers: 
3X6= 5 X9a= 4x4=— 
4xi= 2xi= 
2X9= 4x&s8&= 
3x8= 2x8= 2x4= 
4X6=> 


Give mixed test on 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5’s to those pass- 
ing 5’s test. Provide study lesson according to plan 
given, ‘‘Instructions for Tests and Study.” 


GOING TO THE GROCERY STORE 
Multiplication, with carrying review. 
Does your mother send you to the store? 


If she does, can you find out how much the things 
that you buy cost? 


No one should buy unless he can find out how much 
different things cost. This list was in the paper one 
Saturday morning. 

Special Today 
Sliced Bacon 44¢ per pound 


Potatoes 35¢ per peck 
Pineapple 26¢ per can 
Peas 17¢ per can 
Jam 29¢ per bottle 
Oranges 37¢ per dozen 
Corn 18¢ per can 
Lemons 48¢ per dozen 
Pickles 23¢ per jar 
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These are the things some boys and girls were 
asked to get for their mothers. 


Mary Sam 
5 cans of corn 1 pound of bacon 
3 cans of peas 2 pecks of potatoes 
2 bottles of jam 


Fred Harry 
4 jars of pickles 3 cans pineapple 
2 dozen lemons 2 dozen oranges 


How much did each child pay altogether for the 
things he bought. Number your problems from 1 
through 4. 

COLLECTING SHELLS 


Division of a three-place number, without remainder. 


Have you ever been to a lake? 

Have you ever hunted for pretty shells in the sand? 

Five boys collected them every day for a week and 
put them all together. 

At the end of each day they divided them equally 
among themselves. 


1. How many did each get on Monday if 555 were 


collected ? 

2. If 550 were found on Tuesday, each boy got 
shells? 

3. If 105 were found on Wednesday, each boy got 
shells? 


4. How many did each boy get on Thursday if 505 
were collected ? 
5. If 250 were found on Friday, each boy got........ 


shells? 
5/150 5/305 5/455 5/350 5/405 
5/155 5/25 5/450 5/10 
1. If 244 shells were divided equally among 4 boys, 
each one should get........ ? 
2. If 186 shells were divided equally among 3 boys, 
‘each one should get........ ? 
3. If 124 shells were divided equally between 2 boys, 
each one should get........ ? 


2/128 865/305 3/159 4/164 5/255 
2/162 4/200 5/300 3/129 4/444 
To simplify teaching division of 3 place numbers, 
instruct children to put thumbs over all but first 
number in dividend. Try to divide. If that cannot 
be done, move thumbs back leaving first two numbers 
to be divided. When the first 2 numbers in the 
dividend have been used, cover these with the thumb 
leaving the last number exposed. Demonstrate this 
on the blackboard. Give review tests on division 
by 2, 3 and 4. 


GIVING PENNIES TO Boys 
Division by 5, with carrying. 


Did you ever have a handful of pennies? About 
how much money does a handful of pennies make? 


Mr. Roberts has 5 boys with whom he divides pennies 
every Saturday. He wants each boy to get his share. 
Mr. Roberts keeps the pennies left over. 


1. From 26 pennies each boy would get........ 


pennies and there would be........ left over. 

2. From 38 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies and there would be........ left over. 

3. From 18 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies and there would be........ left over. 


Your teacher will help you with these. 


4. From 75 pennies each boy would get........ 


pennies. 
5. From 60 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies. 
6. From 55 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies. 
7. From 90 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies. 
8. From 105 pennies each boy would get........ 
pennies. 
5/65 5/70 5/85 5/95 5/80 
5/75 5/90 5/125 5/60 


Teach carrying by the direct method, i.e., we put 
the number over in front of the next number and 
divide. Stress the proper placing of quotient. 


BuyYING A DOzEN THINGS 
Using dozens and half dozens. 


Jack and Tom went to the store. 

Jack asked for a dozen eggs. 

The storekeeper counted out 12 eggs. 
Tom asked for a dozen oranges. 

The storekeeper counted out 12 oranges. 
12 things make 1 dozen. 

Mary bought half a dozen oranges. 

The storekeeper gave her 6 oranges. 

6 things make \% a dozen. 


Tell how many things you get when you buy: 


A dozen candy canes. 

Half a dozen bars of soap. 

Two dozen oranges. 

Three dozen eggs. 

A dozen and a half cookies. 

15 cookies make one dozen and three over. 


PWN 


— 


m + 


7 roses make 4% dozen and........ over. 
10 roses make % dozen and........ Over. 
9 roses make % dozen and........ over. 
11 roses make 4% dozen and......... over. 
8 roses make % dozen and......... over. 
(Continued on page 57) 


17 cookies make........ Goeen over. 
18 cookies make........ Gomes eng........ over. 
16 cookies make........ dozen and........ over. 
24 cookies make........ dozen and........ over. 
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Good Times Logether 


By Nina B. Lamkin, Author “Giod Times for All Times” 


cessions were common in 
that day. 

We choose from the entire 
month of May one day on 
which we may make merry 
together on the green. The 
festival suggested here may 
develop from the regular 
school activities in music, 
games, dancing,  story- 
telling and handwork. If 
these activities have been a 
regular part of the curricu- 
lum, one outdoor rehearsal 
should be the only one 
necessary. 


IN ROSE TIME 


This festival can be 
given indoors or outdoors. 
Many more would probably 
be used in the cast* if it 
were given out of doors. 
A platform raised at least 
three feet above the stage 
level is needed for the 
Queen and her Attendants. 
This should be decorated in 
spring green with roses of 
different colors. The roses 
may be made of crepe 
paper and slipped in among 
the greenery. 

An orchestra or piano 
may be used. A _ chorus 
will add greatly to the 
artistic beauty of the whole 
production. Those taking 
part may range in number 
from forty or fifty to several 
hundred. A. group may 
have eight or ten in it or 


\HE first of May, from the very earliest records, 
si has been a time for outdoor festivities. In 
Rome it fell within the period which was 


Do 


Do 


twenty to fifty. 


groups. 


SUGGESTED MUSIC LIST 
Introduction and Scene I 


- Chorus, ‘The Year's at the Spring,” by Mrs. A. D. 


Mason; C. C. Birchard and Company. 30c. 
“Moment Musical” (Pan and His Companions), 
Schubert; Century Music Company. 15c. 


“In a Garden” (Entrance of Seeds), Olga H. Fisher; 
Clayton F. Summy. 50c. 


‘Valse’ (Spring and Her Fairies), Chopin, Op. 64, ' 


No. 1; Century Music Company. 1)5c. 


“Scarf Dance” (The Winds), Chaminade; Century 
Music Co. 


“Spring Song’’ (Sunshine), Mendelssohn; Century 


Music Company. I15c. 


“Waltz of the Flowers’ (Dance Ensemble at end of 
Scene I), Tschaikowsky; Century Music Com- 
pany. 

Scene II 

“Grand March” from Aida (Entrance of the Queen), 
by Verdi; Century Music Company. 15c. 

‘March Grotesque’ (The Gardeners), by Sinding; 
Century Music Company. 15c. 

“Valse Papillon’ (Dance Ensemble at End of Scene 
II), by Breton; Century Music Company. I15c. 


Scene III 
“Waltz” from Faust (Girls with Balloons), by Gounod; 
Century Music Company. 15c. 


“Skipping Rope’’ (Those with Hoops and Skipping 
Ropes), by Martin F. Ralston; Clayton F. Summy. 
30c. 

“March aux Flambeaux’’ by Clark; Century Music 
Company. I15c. (March at end of Scene III) 


Scene IV 

Chorus, Songs from ‘The Rose Maiden,” by Cowan; 
C. C. Birchard and Company. 11c. 

“Waltz” and “Chorus” from ‘Faust,’ by Gounod; 
C. C. Birchard and Company. IIc. 

“A Spring Chorus,” by Weidig; C. C. Birchard 
and Company. 40c. 

“Coronation March’ (Recessional), by Meyerbeer; 
Century Music Company. I5c. Or ‘‘March,” 
Op. 71, Tschaikowsky; Century Music Company. 
15e. 


Addresses: C. C. Birchard and Company, 221 Columbus 


Avenue, Boston, Mass. Century Music 
Company, 235 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Clayton Summy Company, 429 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Outdoor cast -is listed in “‘order of processional” at end of festival. 


Spring and her Fairies guide the 
production, and should therefore be leaders among the 


Music: ‘‘The Year’s at the Spring,’’ an orchestra 


or a chorus number. 
Music: ‘‘Moment Musi- 
cal,’’ Schubert. 


Introduction: ‘‘Pan and 
His Companions” come as 
symbolic of spring and 
gardens. They dance with 
their pipes o’ pan. 

Music: ‘In a Garden,” 
or other music to which 
the Seeds may _ enter. 
Scattering over the field, 
they kneel on both knees, 
sit back comfortably on 
their heels, and bow their 
heads. The Seeds wear rose 
costumes of crepe paper, 
covered with brown or dark- 
gray cambric or cheesecloth 
capes, which they hold 
about them as they run in 
with tiny steps. 


Costume Suggestions 


Pan and His Companions. 

Short Grecian tunics. 
Barefooted. Garlands of 
leaves over shoulders and 
about heads. Carry pipes, 
three, about eight inches 
long. The pipes are rolled 
paper, gilded and fastened 
together. 


Spring. 
Grecian dress in shades of 
green with rose garlands. 


Fairies. 

Each one is a different 
spring flower or there are 
two of a kind, as violets, 
daffodils, wild roses, daisies, 
black-eyed Susans. 


a* aN 
JPY] sacred to Flora, the goddess of flowers, and (EE 
1. 
é. 
3. 
i. 
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The Rain Children. 
White or light-blue Grecian slips with tinsel and 


spangles. Gelatine paper cut in strips and hung 
over costumes sparkles in the sun like rain. 


The Winds. 
Grecian slips of rose, orchid, blue and gray, with 


wing draperies fastened to the wrists, or with scarfs 
floating as they run. Silver headbands. 


Sunshine. 


Shades of yellow to orange with tinges of purple. 
Gilt headbands. 


Roses. 

Dresses made of shades of pink, yellow and red 
crepe paper. Cut large petals, roll edges and sew 
them on a slip. Small petals for waist. Cap or hat 
made of petals. 


The Queen. 

A light-pink Grecian gown, long, and with long 
shoulder draperies. A train of lavender or of silver 
cloth edged with rose petals. She carries an armful 
of roses. 


Flower Attendants. 
In white and light colors, carrying roses, and with 
rose headbands. 


Flower Children. 
Pink with rose caps and carrying baskets filled with 
rose petals, which they scatter as they go. 


SCENE I 


THE GARDEN BLOOMS 

Music: ‘‘Valse,’’ Chopin, Op. 64, No. 1, or other 
waltz. 

Spring and her Fairies come to the garden. (A 
pantomime.) The Fairies, after they have decided 
to call the Rain, may dance away and bring the Rain 
while Spring awaits them. If the stage is small, the 
Rain Children may come alone, but if there is suf- 
ficient space each Fairy comes leading a Rain Child 
and shows them the Seeds in the garden. Spring asks 
their help and the Fairies form a group at one side 
or at the back while the Rain Children run softly 
among the Seeds, moving arms and fingers lightly as 
though letting rain fall upon the Seeds. (Use first 
thirty-two measures of the Chopin waltz and repeat it.) 

The Rain Children run about, often pausing a 
moment near a Seed. Then they run to the back or 
side and rest in an informal group. 

Spring and her Fairies run to the front, consulting 
in pantomime and joyously decide whom they will 
call next to help the garden bloom. They run to 
left and right and call the Winds. 

Music: ‘‘The Scarf Dance,’’ Chaminade. 

The Winds come from two or more entrances, using 
this step: 


First Measure. Step forward, rising on toes and 
moving extended arms slightly upward with body. 
Second Measure. Three running steps. 


Third Measure. 
Fourth Measure. 


Step forward, rising on toes. 
Step forward, rising on toes. 


This step is repeated as the Winds move among the 
Seeds to the opposite side and back again, passing 
those who entered from the other side, then finding 
places at one side or at back. The arms move in 
rhythm with the body. As the dancers rise on toes, 
the arms move slightly upwards, and as they run the 
three steps the arms lower slightly, in imitation of 
the movement of the wind. Do not overdo this 
movement. Keep it natural and graceful. 


During the dance of the Winds, the Seeds have raised 
their heads a bit, and lifted the bodies slightly. 
Spring and her Fairies see this and are greatly pleased. 
They pantomime their joy to each other and decide 
to call more groups of helpers. They run to the exits. 


Music: ‘Spring Song,’’ Mendelssohn. 

Spring and her Fairies call the Sunshine. 

The Sunshine enters from either. side or from the 
back and dances through the Seeds and back again 
with these steps, one measure each: 


Run four little steps forward. 

Run four more, turning as they run. 
Pause and stretch arms toward Seeds. 
Repeat several times. 


The Seeds begin to lift their heads. Slowly they 
raise their bodies in the sunshine, and, unfolding their 
arms beneath their capes, they throw them off and 
stand revealed as Roses blooming in the garden. 

The Rain and Winds run on to the field and with 
the Sunshine form circles of three around each of the 
Roses. 


Music: ‘‘Waltz of the Flowers,’ Tschaikowsky. 


SCENE II 


THE QUEEN COMES TO THE GARDEN 

Music: a processional march, as ‘‘March from Aida”’ 
by Verdi. 

Spring and Fairies dance forward and await the 
coming of the Queen and her processional. They 
come with stately measure on the way to the throne 
chair. In this processional are: Spring and her 
Fairies, Pan and his Companions, Flower Attendants, 
Flower Children, the one to be crowned as the Queen. 
There are also groups representing childhood, who 
play in the garden: 


1. A group carrying colored balloons. 

2. A group carrying brightly colored hoops. 

3. A group with skipping ropes. There may be 
others with balls or other toys according to your 
groups. 

4. Groups who will dance folk dances. 


Costume Suggestions 
‘Girls with Balloons. All in white or in colors to 
match their balloons. Streamers on left shoulders 
add to the effect. 
(Continued on page 60) 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“IN THE TULIP FIELD” 
Painted by GEORGE HITCHCOCK, 1850-1913 


\HE simplicity of composition and the out- 


xf door charm of ‘‘In the Tulip Field’’ commend 
the painting for the study and appreciation 
| of children. The eye is caught by the fore- 
a | ground with its rows of full-blooming flowers; 
our attention is next directed to the figure of the 
Dutch girl who seems to rise with the crimson and 
purple blooms from the fertile earth, and we follow 
the lines of bright blossoms until they merge into the 
more formal garden growth that makes the background. 
The flower pattern of the girl’s skirt and the lace border 
of her crisp cap carry out the design of the tulips with 
their stiff silken petals. The whole canvas is drenched 
in sunlight. Even in a black and white reproduction 
we see and feel a translucent, trembling light that 
bathes and brightens the scene. This quality of light 
is characteristic of George Hitchcock’s art. 

Sunlight has been known for only a short period of 
time inthe art world. For centuries the great painters 
saw nature and the human figure through what might 
be termed a mahogany coloring. Their studios 
were dark. They failed to appreciate the light and 
shade reflected from a body of water, the luminous 
quality of a field of ripened grain, the masses of 
color radiating from a garden. Velasquez and Cor- 
regio expressed in their paintings a hint of the efful- 
gence which was later to develop into the conquest 
of light that characterized the canvases of the impres- 
sionists, but their influence was not felt for centuries. 

The painting of sunshine began with the French; 
Manet, Monet, Renoir, and Pissarro startled the 
academicians with the brilliance of their sunny can- 
vasses, which at first were criticized, then accepted 
with honor. Not alone did the impressionists flood 
their studios with sunlight; they discovered those 
spots where light was the most brilliant. Degas 
painted the filtered light of the stage and the reflec- 
tion of its glow in the faces of dancers. Sorolla found 
inspiration in spangled Spain and painted its gay 
costumes and brilliantly colored beaches. When 
we understand that the so-called impressionists 
were definitely the first apostles of sunlight, we realize 
the contribution to art made by the New Englander, 
George Hitchcock. 

Mr. Hitchcock was adescendant of Roger Williams, 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, and a law student 
at Harvard. The profession of law was, however, 
uncongenial tohim. He had loved, asa boy, to paint. 
At an age when it takes courage to adopt a new way 
of living, he left this country and entered Julien’s art 
school in Paris to begin the study of painting. He 
had an unusual love of sunlight; the ability to see 
the effects created by stippled light on outdoor scenes, 
the changes made in the landscape by the tender lights 
of spring, the passionate color of summer and harvest, 


and the color contrasts laid by the sun upon winter 
fields and towns. Working with Boulanger at Julien’s 
and later studying in Dusseldorf, he became an ex- 
cellent technician in the use of oils and pastels. Then 
he rediscovered the Dutch scene as artistic inspira- 
tion, a subject neglected by the impressionists. 

Dutch art previous to Mr. Hitchcock’s period 
had consisted of paintings wrapped in the mists aris- 
ing from canals and the monotonous representation 
of domestic interiors. Dutch artists had been intel® 
lectual but dull. George Hitchcock settled with 
his brushes and palette in Holland, discovering there 
a radiant, flower-strewn scene, where the people were 
a colored part of the national design, and he began to 
paint with liquid sunshine. He has been spoken of 
as a poet, a romanticist at heart. Upon a carpet of 
variegated bloom, tulips, hyacinths, and crocuses, he 
created figures who arose from the soil with the 
flowers, the entire canvas bathed in light. It had 
occurred to no other artist to paint in Holland ‘‘The 
Flight into Egypt.”” Hitchcock saw a patient donkey, 
like the Dutch beasts of burden, coming toward him 
through fields of soft grass and wild flowers, bearing 
the child shrouded in the mother’s shawl. The 
background of this painting is a reproduction of the 
hills of the Holy Land, but the sunshine that surrounds 
the figures is that which makes tulips bloom, and 
the mother’s tenderness is suggestive of the family- 
loving Holland girl, riding toward home with her 
baby. 

This expression of color and light in religious sub- 
jects is seen in Mr. Hitchcock’s ‘‘Annunciation”’ 
and ‘‘The Holy Mother.” He is at his best, however, 
in his paintings of Dutch scenes. He exhibited his 
painting ‘‘La Culture des Tulipes”’ at the Paris Salon 
in 1887, where it was received with favor. In two 
years from that time, his fame was assured. At the 
time of his death in 1913 he had received awards in 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Venice, and was the only 
American member of the Vienna Academy. His 
‘“Vespers,’’ a Dutch girl going to church in the after- 
noon across a field that is sprinkled with leaves, hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
His well-known ‘Flower Girl of Holland,” showing a 
tulip seller against a winding lane and an old brick 
house, is in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

George Hitchcock visited us occasionally, but always 
returned to Holland for the coming of spring. His 
favorite studio wasa house-boat, named ‘‘The Tulip,” 
on one of the canals, where such paintings as ‘‘Village 
Green,” “Old Mill,” ‘‘Heather,’’ ‘‘Easter Sunday,” 
“The Mob Cap,” ‘‘The Evening Glow’ with its 
winding line of white geese, and many others came 


to life, sun-bathed reproductions of the daily scenes 
he saw on shore. 


IN THE TULIP FIELD 


Painted by GEORGE HITCHCOCK 


The Indians 


Words and music by 
ALBERTA HEALD GRAHAM 


Let us play that we are In- di -ans, Who roam the for - ests 


free ; We'll step so light - ly, look a - head, Our hid - den en -e-mies to 


see We arearmed with bows and ar - rows, On the war- path now we'll go: 
ff 
You willknow that we are com - ing Whenwe give our war - cry So - oh! 


= = =: =: = 


N. B. 


In the final note in last measure, pat lips with fingers 
of hand, shading eyes when ‘‘ seeking enemies.”’ 


give war-whoop effect. Use characteristic Indian step and gesture 
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Art in hildhood 


May Time Invades the Classroom 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


AY time, with kindly warm days, lovely new 
| colors everywhere, laughing mountain creeks 
and gurgling meadow streams, the flit of gay 


butterflies and exuberant song of birds, 


enthusiasm in our play and work. 

Lessons that suggest handcraft and the privilege 
of making things are always the happiest ones by 
popular vote of the pupils. And why should they not 
be, for in them the child sees a real application of 
lessons in drawing and coloring. In this issue we 
have planned all our lessons for simple, useful crafts, 
some utilizing paper and others including various 
materials. 

Surely the season holds one party either in school 
or at home. Pretty lanterns are essential to the 
decoration and festive spirit 
of such good times. Here 
we have the development of 
several types of lanterns. 
The idea may also be 
carried out in designing 
lamp shades (page 38). 


NOTE: 


need advice. 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


1. Black paper, 6x 1632”. 
This illustration shows the 
inside of the lantern. Mark into 4’ wide panels 
plus a %” pasting flap at one end. 

2. Crease division lines against a ruler and fold. 
Re-open for further work. 

3. Draw %” or 34" borders on each panel. 

4. Cut out the panels. 

5. Paste colored tissue paper over the panels. 

6. Turn over and paste on the black paper cut- 
outs. 

These lanterns may be cut from folded paper to be 
symmetric or they may be the cutting of some sil- 
houette illustration. In the latter case it is best to 
draw the illustration on the wrong side of the paper so 
that the cutting will be easier and accurate. The 
design may be made up of separate parts (9) or cut to 
extend and be pasted over the edge of the panels 
(7-8). 

After pasting is dry, the different parts of the 
design may be tinted in from the wrong side with 
water color. For small lanterns construction paper 
serves well, but for larger lanterns it is best to use a 


Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, age 
of pupils, and phase of subject on which you 


light-weight black cardboard. And, instead of tissue 
paper, use a thin white paper or the ordinary cream- 
colored wrapping paper. The latter, when all the 
pasting is dry, may be painted over with a mixture of 
linseed oil and turpentine. This makes a sort of 
parchment of your paper and gives it a dull, trans- 
parent finish. Where color is to be introduced, use 
transparent oil colors and oil as a mixing medium. 

After the decorating is completed, fold the division 
lines again and join together. 

Figure (11) shows one type and method of joining 
top lid of lantern to the sides. Figure (12) shows 
another style in pattern. In figure (13) the top 
cardboard lid is pasted into the sides. If made of 
construction paper, it needs only to have the sides 
turned up for pasting. The other illustration of (13) 
shows another style of 
panel opening cut into the 
sides of the lantern. 

For small lanterns, it is 
not necessary to strengthen 
center top hole which fits 
over electric globe, except 
perhaps to prevent the 
paper from scorching. Illus- 
tration (10) shows how a 
hole is cut in a tin lid. The hole should be smaller 
than that cut in the top of the lantern. Fasten the 
tin lid to the paper with small cut-paper fasteners. 
The small holes may be made with a nail. The large 


hole can be cut into the tin with a cold chisel and a 
hammer. 


She 


A lantern that offers many possibilities in pattern 
development is the one based upon the old simple 
folded and cut-paper method (page 36). (A) shows 
the original plain pattern. Rule a 4%” border line 
across one end horizontally and the remainder of the 
paper into %” strips vertically. Cutthe latter with 
the paper folded. Cut up to the top border. 

On pattern (B), the cutting is done with a razor 
blade against a steel-edge ruler, because the paper in 
this case is not folded. 

Patterns C and D show the top borders folded and 
then opened up again before cutting. Folding the 
borders will change the final effect in the appearance 
of the lantern. See illustrations E, F and G for a 
border not folded. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS OF “SCOTTIE” 


Draw your sketch in pencil on the white side of paper that is white on one 
side and black on the other. Or, if your paper is black on both sides, draw 
your sketch in white crayon. 


Another way to hasten the work is to draw your sketch on scratch paper 
and then trace it on the black with white tracing paper. This will produce 
clear, definite lines for cutting. 


The sketch side of the paper is regarded as the wrong side. The other, | 
clean, side is turned up when pasting. | 


These dogs may be carried out as a border decoration. Reverse for new 

forms. Other dogs may be added, sketched from life or good photographs. 
They look well when mounted upon light gray, cream, or white paper. If 
framed in narrow black or red moldings, they make attractive gifts. | 
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LITTLE MESSENGERS OF MAY DAY GREETINGS 


we DESIGN SIMPLE FIGURE AS SHOWN. 
PAINT OR COLOR WITH CRAYONS. 
CUT OUT CAREFULLY. 


BASKET PATTERN MAY HAVE PLAIN OR 
SALLOPED EDGE. COLOR, CUT OUT, 
PASTE ENDS TOGETHER. THEN PASTE 
TO FIGURE AT © 


PASTE HANDS AGAINST BASKET,. A. 
TIE CORD THROUGH HAT. 


SLIO SMALL 
FLOWERS INTO 
BASKET 


DIAMETER 
CIRCLE. 


A SMALL 
GREETING 
CARD MAY 
RE ADDED. 


Lovise 
Tessin 


= 


SELECT A COMBIN- 

ATION OF COLORED 

PAPERS FOR YOUR 

Louise 
FIRST FROM PAPER FOLDED -1. vezi 

SECOND PAPER ANO cuT 2 IN 

PLEASING OUTLINE ABOUT 1. NO-3 (IS CUT AGAINST 2. IF, WHEN OPEN YOU DECIDE UPON ANY 

A CENTER SPOT MAKES LEAF MORE 

DECORATIVE. 
DRAW VERY LIGHT LINE DOWN CENTER OF 
3 FIRST, THEN PasSTE ON 2 AND 1. BE SURE 
TO SPREAD PASTE OVER ENTIRE SURFACE 
BEFORE STARTING PROBLEM, A CRUDE 
SKETCH OF APPROXIMATE SHAPE OF FLOWER 
IF LINES ARE EVER DRAWN ON COLORED 
SECTIONS FOR CUTTING GUIDES, BE SURE 


CONVENTIONALIZED FLOWERS IN MAY 

FLOWER. CUT CENTER SECTION 

SLID THIS OVER FOLDED EDGE OF 

CHANGES IN PATTERN, MAKE THEM NOW. AN EXTRA CENTER IS OFTEN NECESSARY. 4+. 

CUT STEM ANO LEAVES TOGETHER. 

MOUNTING. START PASTING WITH SECTION 
CF EACH SECTION. 
SHOULD BE MADE ON SCRATCH PAPER. 
ThEY ARE ON WRONG SIDE OF THE PAPER. 


l 


AN OLD LANTERN WITH NEW LINES 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


TINTED 
PAPER 6*12 


/2 INCH OVERLAP. 


USE BOTTLE ABOUT 


3'/2 INCH DIAMETER TINTED 
CONSTRUCTION 


DO NOT GET PASTE PAPER 
ON BOTTLE. 


LOUISE 
TesSitu 


AN OLD LANTERN WITH NEW LINES. 
SEE DETAILS ON PRINTED PAGE. 


TRE OLD PATTERN \ 
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PRETTY BOXES TO USE IN SUMMER 


Lovise 
Tessify 


BASE 7*7 inches 
2 SIDES 8x8 « 
2 


% inch wood 


Plan a simple scalloped edge for the top of the box. Notice how the 
ends are left straight. This is done to make the joining of the sides 
neater. On the two short sides, this little straight end is shorter by 
one-half inch the width of the wood. 


Holes to tie the thin rope through are made before putting the box 
together. Sand-paper surface and edges smoothly. Paint with oil 
paints. When dry, give surface a coat of white varnish or shellac. 
Surface may be painted with enamel colors. Or white household 
enamel may be mixed with tube oil paints to secure all tints desired. 
Enamel painting needs no other finish. Use turpentine or gasoline for 
mixing colors and cleaning paint brushes. Clean varnish brushes, or 
keep them soft from one lesson to another, by placing in turpentine. 
Use wood alcohol for shellac. 
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LANTERNS FOR MAY TIME PARTIES 


LAMP SHADES MAY BE MADE IN 
THIS SAME WAY 


LOUIse. D.TESSIN 


Detailed directions for making lanterns will be 
found on opposite page. 
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LANTERNS FOR MAY TIME PARTIES 


LOVISE D.TESSITM 


FOLD AND PASS THROUGH su O 
SLIT 
12 


SIDES 
EKTENDING 


SIDES FOLDED 
DOWN 


SIDES 
SCALLOPED 


THIN BLACK 
PAPER 


Use black construction paper for small lanterns, and light-weight 
black cardboard for large lanterns. Tissue paper may be used for 
small lanterns. For larger constructions, use light-weight white 
paper or cream-colored wrapping paper. When all the pasting of 
design parts is done, and before the sides of the lantern are pasted 
together, paint over the white paper sections with a mixture of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. This will make a parchment of your paper. 
Various sections may be colored by filling in with transparent oil 
paint. Use oil for mixing oil paint. Tissue paper may be tinted 
in with water color. 
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MAYBASKETS FOR MAY BLOSSOMS 


1—Fold a circle cf thin paper about the base of a bottle. Spread paste 
thoroughly over folded section. Be sure no paste gets on bottle at any 
time of the work. 


2-Fold collar of tinted construction paper about bottle. Paste over- 
lapping edges together. Collar may be cut with a scalloped edge at top 
before pasting. 


3-This constitutes the construction of the basket. Stripes of colored 
papers may be added for decoration. Flowers cut from tinted paper, 
or from wall paper, may also be pasted on. 


4-After all the pasting is dry, remove basket from bottle. Add a con- 
struction paper handle. It may be pasted on or attached with small 
cut-paper fasteners. 


6X12 INCH 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER 

FOLD UP , INCH 


CUT SCALLOPED EDGE .C. 
D. OPEN UP PATTERN AND 
TRACE ONTO BASKET, 
a CUT OUT EDGE AND 
FOLD ONE HALF 


DOWN.E. 
; DECORATE WITH 
1 CUT ovr PAINTED 
ONE 
SECTION 


FOLD AND 
PASTE OTHER 
SECTION UP 


DRAW LINE A, ACROSS PAPER 
PATTERN. FOLD LINE B. 
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eyomething to Do 


Our Ship Project 


The arrival of a carpenter’s bench started the proj- 
ect. There followed a few days of anxious waiting 
for tools, then appeared four hammers, one saw, and 
a brace with drills. There was need of lumber and 
nails. Children brought these from home without 
suggestions. Two days of work at the bench showed 
the necessity for rules and regulations. These were 
decided upon and written by the class. One of these 
copies was fastened near the work bench for frequent 
reference. 

Work at the bench developed into the building of 
sailboats without suggestion of any kind from the 
teacher. All work was done by pupils alone with 
the exception of help in pinning on sails. 
sewed the sails without help. 

‘“‘Let’s draw boats,’’ was the class cry. Crayons 
were the first suggestion, and boats were drawn. 

‘“‘Why couldn’t we paint boats?’ was the next 
class demand. Water colors were used. 

Then came the waiting line for painting large boats 
at the easel. While this was in progress, there was 
free-hand cutting of boats in which were included 
sailboats of different sizes and styles: a Dutch sail- 
boat, a gondola, a Spanish ship, a Viking, and others 
without classification. Free construction of paper 
boats with no direction from the teacher was the next 
suggestion from the children. 

As the easel painting continued, boat stories from 
our supplementary readers came into evidence. For 
days there was competition to see who could find 
the most interesting story about a boat. A chance 
was given each discoverer to read his story to the class. 
Following the reading, friendly criticism was given 
by members of the class. This was accepted with a 
“Thank you, I'll try to read louder next time,’ or 


Pupils 


“Thank you, I will read it more carefully to myself 
before I read it aloud.”’ 

Now came the need of being able to find these boat 
stories readily on our library table. This brought 
forth a written list, giving the pages where each story 
could be found. One child in the class copied the 
list and fastened it on the wall for convenient refer- 
ence. 

The interest in the easel painting continued, even 
though the class had made a request for larger pictures. 
The paper supplied by the teacher was not large 
enough. ‘‘Couldn’t we have a big, big picture?” 
they asked. This need was met by the Art Super- 
visor who made a special visit to the room with a roll 
of paper six yards long and one yard wide. When 
fastened low on the wall the children were able to 
work on it easily. Forms were outlined first with 
chalk by the children who wished to express their 
ideas, one child working at a time. It was found 
possible, however, for several children to paint at 
once, care being taken not to work close to one another. 
All children who wished had an opportunity to work 
on this “large picture.’’ When completed, the frieze 
quite resembled a real water scene. It showed a 
lighthouse on an island, ten sailboats of different 
varieties, two speed boats with dashing foam, and 
one ship with flags, at anchor. Blue water and a 
sunset sky formed the background. This painting 
lasted over a period of two weeks. 

Both oral and written English developed daily 
with the growth of the project, and often showed 
unusual original thinking. The written sentences 
showed the need of learning to spell words connected 
with boats and sea life. A start was made with five 
words suggested and needed by the children. Here 


A SCHOOLROOM FRIEZE DEVELOPED 


THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL SAW OUR LAUNCHING 
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the first steps in learning how to study spelling were 


introduced. Each day additional words were added 
and studied together. The written lessons in spelling 
proved the worth of such study. So keen was the 
interest in the spelling that the last dictated lesson, 
with only one exception, showed one hundred per cent. 

Each day brought material from home, such as 
sailors’ hats, boat magazines, toy boats of all descrip- 
tions, and both newspaper and magazine pictures. 
Most acceptable were the mounted pictures, showing 
ships in general, which were brought by the art super- 
visor. 

Number work naturally developed, with the group- 
ing of ships in four’s, two’s 
or three’s. The number 
fact was written beside each 
group. 

Poster work started with 
the individual ones, and then 
developed into a co-opera- 
tive one made from the 
choice cuttings of the entire 
class. When complete there 
was a large poster with blue 
sky, deep-blue water, a brown island on which a red 
lighthouse looked out upon a sailboat and a ship. 
The latter was chosen from a child who had very 
poor muscular control at the beginning of the year. 
His improvement was so marked that he became the 
pride of the class. 

Clay was the next medium of expression. When 
these sailboats were finished, there was no place to 
sail them. This brought forth the sand table. The 
sailboats were launched on the “glass’’ water. Now 
the surrounding sand was not pleasing to the class. 
‘“‘We should have a beach,” said one. As most of 
the children in the class are familiar with beach scenes, 
that was enough to fire the interest. Such a happy 
time as they had, developing a beach with paper- 
constructed reclining chairs, umbrellas, a bathhouse 
and bathers in striped bathing suits, not to mention 
their friends reclining in the beach chairs. Two dogs 
could be found near the water, and, to make the scene 
complete, a lighthouse appeared in the far corner of 
-the sand table. No suggestion was needed or given 
by the teacher. Her only share was in producing 
plenty of the requested material. 

From the homes came voluntary, contributions. 
Ome was a large handmade model of a sailboat, also 
a handmade model of the ‘‘Santa Maria,”’ and a draw- 
ing of a sailboat by an artist of note. : 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 
have preschool help to offer. 
HOOD welcomes these suggestions in brief form 
and will pay one dollar each for those accepted. 

Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


The home work from this room showed clever draw- 
ings, paintings, boat scrapbooks, and both paper 
and wood constructions worked out at home. The 
memory work included ‘‘My Ship and I” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The favorite boat song learned was 
“The Slumber Boat’’ by Jessie L. Gaynor. The 
favorite book read to the children by the teacher was 
“Charlie and His Coast Guards” by Hill and Max- 
well. 

When there was satisfaction with the finished 
products in the various kinds of work, they were placed 
about the room, the children arranging and fastening 
them to the wall in places best suited forthem. Signs 
explaining the work were 
written by the children and 
placed near each group of 
work. Now came the sug- 
gestion to share their boats 
with others. Mothers must 
see them, also the other 
children in the school. This 
led to the idea of invita- 
tions. Each child wrote 
two, and inclosed each ina 
little booklet with a cut conventional ship border on 
thecover. One invitation was taken home to mother 
and the other to some room in the building, each child 
choosing his room. 

One whole day was set aside for the visitors to see 
the ‘‘exhibit’’ room at their convenience. Fifty-one 
adults and several hundred children came during the 
day. Through this visit the activity spread to other 
grades in the school. Lighthouse block building and 
paper beach umbrellas appeared in kindergarten and 
the entire class (dressed in their newly-made sailor 
caps) came to see the boats. English work developed 
in the second grade. The children in another first 
grade brought in letters, telling in an interesting way 
of their visit. 

Because of summer vacation this unit of work came 
to a close six weeks after the arrival of the work bench. 
The final day together brought a walk to the lake and 
thrills in launching the boats, all of which sailed with 
the aid of a good breeze. 

Looking back over an interesting unit of work of 
this kind, one realizes how much more easily and more 
fully it could be carried out in one of the more modern 
rooms equipped for the purpose. It is proved, how- 
ever, that it can be done without modern furniture, 
through wise guidance and through co-operation. 

—RoskE. EVELYN Tracy, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Many mothers 
AMERICAN CHILD- 


Suggestions for the First Grades 


I find it a good plan to look to the pupils for help 
in the opening exercises. There are four rows in the 
roém with about seven pupils in each one. Each 
row is responsible for an organized program. We 
plan the program calendar for several weeks ahead 


so that each child will know on which day his row is 
responsible for the entertainment. He spends some 
of his home time in reading the ‘‘funny’”’ papers, list- 
ening to the radio, learning songs, asking his people 
for riddles, jokes and stories which he thinks bear 
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upon the subject of that certain month and also will 
be interesting to the group. Just before school 
opens on the day his row is to take charge, he meets 
the other children and plans the program. The 
audience is very appreciative and the performers 
have gained in reading ability, memory, selection and 
better language habits. 

I have worked out a plan for pasting. The paste 
is bought by the school in a large jar which is kept 
in the room. The children brought small jars with 
lids and clean sticks from lollypops. A paste monitor 


was chosen. It was his duty to fill the jars, keep them 


in a box, and place them on the table each day with 
several sheets of old paper. When a child needed 
paste, he went to the table, took a jar, stick, and piece 
of paper. He took these to his desk and put them on 
the seat beside him. He rolled a small bit of the 
paper up to use for a paste brush. At the end of 
the period the monitor collected the jars and 
sticks and the paper was put in the wastepaper 
basket. 


—RutH McDANIEL, Fedora, S. D. 


A Health Project 


Our ‘‘Clean Street’’ project has been so great an 
incentive for cleanliness in our kindergarten that I 
consider it very worth while. 

Through the middle of a long strip of heavy construc- 
tion paper, about 18’’ wide, a street was crayoned by 
the children. The strip was then fastened to the wall. 
Each child received a piece of 4’’ x 4’’ coated paper, 
the color he preferred, which was folded once each 
way, two corners folded to the center and pasted, 
making a pointed roof. Doors and windows were 
added with crayons. Each house received the name 


of the child that made it. The houses were pinned 
to the two sides of the street, free-hand cuttings of 
trees and children being added. 

As only clean. people live on ‘‘Clean Street,’”’ each 
morning the child who did not merit living on this 
street. removed his own house. The house was 
put back the next day if the child’s fingernails, hands, 
face and clothing were clean. The children so greatly 
desired to live on ‘“‘Clean Street’’ without having to 
move, that within a week all children became perma- 


nent residents. —TABITHA RITZMANN, Monroe, Wis. 


We Made a Seed Chart 


During the fall some horse-chestnuts were brought 
into our third-grade classroom, and our thoughts 
focused on this sign of the changing season and how 
Mother Nature was beginning to show what she had 
been doing all summer preparing for the winter and 
the coming spring. 

We found out from many sources, through teacher- 
directed, individual and group research, and individ- 
ual home research, all we could about the horse- 
chestnut, and decided that its most important use is 
to make more trees of its kind. This led to the fol- 
lowing decisions: 


1. That all seeds are grown for the purpose of making 
more plants of their kind. 

2. That seeds develop in nearly all forms of plant life. 

3. That seeds are made attractive for the purpose of 
distribution. 

4. That seeds are protected in many different ways 
while they are growing and ripening. 

5. That seeds are distributed in many different and 
interesting ways. 


Interest grew; field, woods, and gardens were 
searched for seeds to be looked up and discussed. 
The following list of books was available for reference: 


1. “Stories of Nature,’’ Vol. 11, of ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour.” 

2. ‘‘The New Nature Library,’ Vols. 7 and 9. 

3. “Little Flower People,’’ Hale. 

4. “Brooks and Basins,’’ Chap. 11, Frye. 


‘“‘All the Year Round,’’ Autumn, Strong. 
“Our Wonder World,” Vol. 3, “Nature Book."’ 
7. “Compton’s Encyclopedia,” 
volumes. 

8. “Stepping Stones,’ Third Reader. 

9. Baldwin’s ‘‘Third Reader.”’ 

10. Wheeler’s ‘Second Reader.”’ 

11. Aldine’s ‘‘Third Reader,’’ old edition. 
12. ‘‘Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf.” 

13. ‘‘Book of Knowledge.” 

14. ‘‘Home University Bookshelf.” 


articles from several 


The three last listed were used at home. 

This research was carried on by the children individ- 
ually and in groups under the supervision of the teacher, 
and the findings were reported to the entire class at 
discussion periods. 

Poems and stories pertaining to this same subject 
were found and read. Below is a list of some of those 
best enjoyed. 


From ‘Nature in Verse’’: 
“Nutting.” 
‘“‘The Chestnut Burr.’’ 
“Little Nut People.” 
‘Plant Song.”’ 
Chance.”’ 
‘‘What the Burdock was Good For.” 
“The Seed.” 
‘‘Winged Seed.” 


‘‘Dandelion.”’ 
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Little Plant.” 
‘‘Baby Seed Song.”’ 
‘Talking in Their Sleep.”’ 


Stories: 
The Morning Glory, ‘‘In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson. 
How West Wind Helped Dandelion, ‘In’ the 
“‘Child’s World,’’ Poulsson. 
The Chestnut Boys, ‘‘In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson. 

A pple-Seed John, ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey. 

Wait and See, ‘‘In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson. 

The Sleeping Apple, “In the Child’s World,” 

Poulsson. 
Jack Frost and His Work, ‘‘In the Child’s World,”’ 
Poulsson. 

We decided on a way to exhibit the seeds we. had 
found. This took the form of a chart on which the 
seeds were attached by linen gummed tape, and prop- 
erly classified. As new seeds were found they were 
added to the chart until now our chart bears the fol- 
lowing kinds of seeds listed below with their classi- 
fications: 


Sailboat Seeds Seeds with Wings 


Dandelion Maple 
Aster Pine 
Milkweed Ash 
Thistle Catalpa 
Cat-tail 
Clematis 

Carried Seeds Shooting Seeds 


Acorns Witch-hazel 
Nuts Locust 
Apple Seeds Violet 
Rose-hips Sweet Pea 
Nasturtium Bean 


Wild Cucumber 
Touch-me-nots 


Steal-a-rides Pepper-box Seeds 


Burdocks Daisy 
Burrs Chicory 
Beggar Ticks Poppy 
Pitchforks Snapdragon 


Tumbler Seeds 
The Tumble Grass 


Hydrangea —Ernet L. Harwoop, Melrose, Mass. 


Grading the Work of Backward Children 


The work of all children, even the retarded child’s, 
should be graded. Time spent grading such papers 
is not wasted. If even his first faltering attempts 
are recognized as worth consideration, a child will 
be spurred on to greater efforts. What grade does 
such work merit, you ask? If you were grading the 
paper of a normal child, you might place ‘‘F,”’ failed, at 
the top of the first page and pass on to the next paper. 

Even in the case of a normal child this is unfair, 
but when you are dealing with a backward child it is 
a much worse policy, for the ‘“F’’ means nothing to 
him; even if he has progressed far enough to realize 
its significance it will only discourage him. If you 
feel that he has not tried, and is capable of doing 
better work, simply check his paper with a colored 


pencil to show that you have considered it, and tell 
him to do it over and that then you will give him a 
grade. If you feel that he has done his best, place 
a large red ‘‘hundred”’ in the most conspicuous place 
on his paper. Point out his mistakes to him and help 
him make the necessary corrections. It is astonish- 
ing what good results follow such a system of grading. 
Children of this type appreciate a red ‘‘hundred’”’ 
and will work hard to earn others. Many times a 
child will improve so rapidly that he will climb out 
of the backward group. Children of this type are 
generally suffering to a great extent from a fear of 
failure, and the stimulus of a high mark helps to effect 
a cure. 
—Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas. 


Teaching Multiplication Combinations 


The following method of teaching multiplication 
to fourth- and third-grade pupils is practicable, inter- 
esting to the pupils, allows individuals to proceed at 
their own speed, and furnishes the teacher and pupil 
a measure of progress. 

After study of the table of ‘‘two’s,’’ the teacher 
writes on the blackboard, in a horizontal line, numbers 
from one to twelve in mixed order. The pupils copy, 
placing a ‘‘two’’ beneath each, and hold up pencils 
until the word ‘“‘go.’’ After as short a space of time 
as the teacher decides upon, at the command ‘“‘stop,”’ 
pencils are laid down. Those who have finished come 
to the front of the room, exchange papers (all except 
one, who reads answers), when those with perfect 
scores are indicated on a chart and are ready for the 
next table on the following day. 


On each succeeding day, when the numbers are 
written, the pupil writes below the number of the 
table on which he is working, each group grading 
separately. The best pupils finishing the ‘‘twelve’s,”’ 
while others are on ‘‘four’s,”’ etc., will do the same 
exercise in a different form. For example: an expert 
pupil will double each number written on the board, 
place a ‘‘two”’ before it for short division, and at the 
‘‘go’’ will place above the number the quotient. Hav- 
ing done this perfectly, he next multiplies each number 
written by three and divides as before by that number. 

When he completes this cycle, he may write before 
the number “1/2 of,” ‘‘1/3 of,” etc. The plan will 
occupy a semester and unfolds very naturally and 
efficiently in practice. 

—MamlE R. SHELTON, Springfield, Mo. 
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The Tree That Minded Its Mother 


By C. FRANK BROCKMAN 


ONG, long time ago when Mother Nature 
planted the very first tree seed she was partic- 
ularly careful to see that everything was just 
right. She wanted it to grow into a big tree 
but she also knew that it never would unless it 
could get plenty of good nourishing things to eat. 
But you'll never catch Mother Nature napping! 
She planned just how that seed was going to get those 
good things to eat before she ever planted it. 

First Mother Nature called for several fleecy white 
clouds and when they came flying over she asked them 
to make some rain. And that’s just what they did. 
It began to rain very softly, for it would never do 
to rain hard and wash the tiny seed out of its place in 
the soil. Then she called upon Bright-Faced Mr. 
Sun who, of course, was glad to help out in any way 
he could. So, when the rain clouds finally got tired, 
he sent his brightest rays upon the place where the 
little seed lay. And so it wasn’t long before the seed 
began to squirm and stretch. It couldn’t stretch very 
much because it was wrapped up tightly in a nice, 
warm coat. But finally it stretched so hard that it 
just burst right out of the coat that Mother Nature 
had given it. And then it began 
to grow. 

It was then that Mother Nature hd 
hustled right over and gave that ~~ 
seed some good advice. And be- a 
cause it was a good seed and wanted oon 
to grow to be a strong, tall tree it 
listened to every word she told it. 
So it wasn’t long before the seed 
had some tiny roots and each and 
every one of these tiny roots had 
growing upon them some tiny root 
hairs. It was their job to get the 
things that the little tree needed to 
makeit grow big and strong. These 
roots were so fine and slender that 
they could easily grow in and about 
the smallest of the soil grains. And 
in the soil there are all sorts of 
things that make trees grow. Every 
time the rain clouds sprinkled the 
soil about the seed they would wash . 
these good things from the soil into ‘5 
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the roots, and, because the tree was growing very fast 
and was very hungry, why, those root hairs just 
soaked them right up. And the more the tree grew 
the more food the root hairs soaked up from the soil. 
You see trees don’t need hands or mouths to eat. 
Mother Nature had worked out another way, for it 
would never do to have all the birds and animals, the 
trees, flowers and boys and girls eating the same foods 
in the same way. That would put everything in bad 
shape. 

So you see it wasn’t long before the little seed, that 
had followed Mother Nature’s advice, became a tiny 
tree. And then it wasn’t long before it became a 
middle-sized tree and then a big one. Every part of 
this tree did its part. The root hairs soaked up the 
good things to eat that the rain clouds washed into 
the roots from the soil. The roots carried nourish- 
ment to the trunk and this nourishment was carried 
through tubes in the trunk away up to the leaves. 

There, in the leaves, were many tiny factories. 
No, they didn’t have smokestacks and make lots of 
noise, as regular factories do, but they were factories 
just the same. They were busy places when Bright- 
Faced Mr. Sun was shining, for that was when they 
worked best. You see the tree couldn’t really eat 
the things that the root hairs soaked up from the soil. 
Just as your mother has to cook your food for you, so 
the tree had to have its food fixed up a bit before it 
could be nourished. That’s the reason Mother Nature 
put those factories in the leaves. They took that 
which the root hairs soaked up, 
changed it into such things as sugars 
and starches and then sent it to the 
parts of the tree that were hun- 
griest. 

That is how the first tree grew 
big and strong. And that is how 
all the thousands of other trees 
growing in the forests today get 
their food so they can grow big and 
strong too. That is why, when 
a tree is growing in good rich soil 
and there is enough water to wash 
the food from the soil into its roots, 
and when the sun shines often 
enough to keep the tiny factories in 
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the green leaves as busy as they should be, why you 
never need worry about the tree going hungry. There 
is plenty forit toeat. Mother Nature has seen to that! 

It seems as if Mother Nature knows best all the 
time! It’s her job to watch out for everything that 
lives and grows in the fields and forests. And it’s 
a big job too! There are ever so many birds and 
animals and trees and flowers to look after, but she 
doesn’t miss any of them. 

She taught the squirrels to store food away in the 
summer so that they would have plenty to eat when 
the snow lay deep over the ground. And it was she 
who told Big Bruin, the bear, to eat like a glutton in 


the fall so that he would be fat before winter came 
around. That is why he can sleep soundly all the 
time Jack Frost is busiest, for he is so fat that he 
does not need another meal until spring comes again. 
The birds took her advice, too, and are flying back 
from the South for the trees are now ready for their 
nest building. So you see Mother Nature takes care 
of everything. She doesn’t miss a thing, not even 
the trees! For if the trees didn’t get anything to eat 
they would never grow big and strong. And if they 
never grew big and strong there would be no cones or 
nuts or berries for the birds and squirrels, or any place 
in which to build their nests. 


The Troll-Wife’s Baking 


Adapted from a Swedish Folk Tale 


5 9|NCE upon a time there was a large farm in 
)} Valstrup, Sweden, owned and worked in 
tea shares by two brothers. It was known 
‘Sa | throughout the entire countryside for the 
J rich grain that grew in its fields, the baskets 
of fruit and the bags of potatoes that were harvested 
and taken to the village market. The dairy was noted 
for its pats of golden butter and round fat cheeses, 
and the two brothers felt that there was nothing in 
all the world standing between them and prosperity. 

One day in the spring of the year these brothers were 
driving their plough and sowing seed in one of their 
fields. At the eastern end of the field stood a small 
grassy mound, which was avoided by some and watched 
by others, for it was thought to be the home of trolls. 
Sometimes in the autumn the grain close by would be 
trampled as if by small, heavy boots. There seemed to 
be a door, overhung with moss, at the foot of the 
mound. In the hazy days of the late summer smoke 
was seen to arise from the top of the mound, as if a 
fire was being started for cooking the trolls’ breakfast. 
All this pointed to the fact that the mound was a 
shelter for trolls. 

As the furrows were ploughed and then planted in 
long, straight rows extending toward the east, one of 
the brothers began to sniff the air as if he scented 
something unusual. When they reached the mound, 
both the brothers smelled the same aroma, that of 
freshly baking bread. 

‘‘Ah,” exclaimed the first brother, ‘‘I imagine that 
the Troll has gone off on some business and while he is 
gone the Troll-Wife is doing her baking.”’ 

‘What is this?”’” asked the second brother, stooping 
down and picking up something from the ground. 
Both brothers examined the thing closely. It was 
a tiny wooden bread-shovel, the handle broken in two. 

““Well,”’ said the first brother, ‘‘this is hard luck for 
the, Troll-Wife. She will not be able to take her 
loaves out of the oven, and all her day’s work will be 
wasted.” With that he turned and started toward 


the farmhouse, for it was nearing noon and dinner 
would be ready. ‘‘Come along,” he called. ‘‘Don’t 
touch the bread-shovel. No good ever came of 
meddling in the affairs of a troll.’ 

But the second brother held the little bread-shovel 
in his hands and looked at the broken handle with 
pity. The shovel had been carved by hand from a 
piece of holly wood and there was a design of wheat 
stalks cut uponit. Sucha clever bit of carving must 
have taken the Troll many days to finish. The man 
turned the pockets of his smock inside out and, sure 
enough, there were some nails. With these and a 
flat stone for a hammer, he managed to mend the 
handle so that the shovel could be used. Then he 
placed the bread-shovel against the side of the mound 
and went home to dinner, being careful not to look 
back. 

When the noon hour was over, the two brothers 
returned across the field in order to finish sowing, and 
when they came to the mound they discovered that 
something strange had happened. While they were 
gone the shovel had been taken. Laid upon a small 
wooden tray, set on a mossy bank, were two little 
loaves of bread, crispy, brown, baked to a turn. 
They had been taken from the oven at exactly the 
right time. The Troll-Wife had found her mended 
shovel and in gratitude she had shared her baking 
with the farmers. 

‘‘Look at this, lad,”’ said the first brother, holding 
up one of the little loaves of bread and making sport 
of it. ‘‘We are truly housing a troll’s family, but 
who would think of eating a troll-wife’s bread? 
Who knows what bad luck might come of it? 
Perhaps we would turn, ourselves, into trolls, heavy- 
footed, bent creatures, and have to spend our days 
among the roots and stones!”’ 

The second brother held his little loaf of bread in his 
great hand as if it were a treasure. ‘‘Think of the 
wee creature, creeping out of her house and laying 
her gift here for me,” he said. ‘‘I’ll warrant her 
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bread is as good and sweet, and as light, as any baked 
by our maids, brother.’’ With that he ate the Troll- 
Wife’s loaf in three bites and smacked his lips. The 
first bite was tasty with the richness of wheat flour 
ground between stones, the second bite was flavored 
with the tang of a fire made of birch fagots, and the 
third bite was sweet with gratitude. ‘‘It is the best 
bread I ever ate,”’ he said. 

‘‘Every man to his taste,’’ said the first brother 
thrusting his loaf into his pocket and forgetting about 
it. They finished the day’s sowing and went home at 
sundown. As they started, it seemed to them that they 
heard a shrill bit of laughter coming toward them from 
the entrance to the mound. There was a flash of 
scarlet too, like the whisking of the Troll-Wife’s skirts, 
but they could not be sure of these things. There 
were magpies about, and scarlet berries grew on a 
bush beside the mound. 

When supper was over, the first brother, having 
eaten his fill, sat with his pipe at the door of the farm- 
house and showed the farm maids the Troll-Wife’s 
little loaf of bread which he had brought home in his 
pocket. ‘‘Did you ever see such a gift?’’ he asked, 
handing it from one to another. ‘‘My brother is twice 
a simpleton. First, he meddles with the Troll’s 
affairs by mending his wife’s bread-shovel. Then 
he eats a loaf of the Troll-Wife’s baking; but I shall 
be wiser than he.’” And with that he tossed the 
little loaf into the shrubs that grew beside the 
door. 


Now one would suppose this to have been the last 
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of the affair, and there were no more signs of the Troll 
at the eastern end of the field. The two brothers 
went on with their ploughing and planting, but when it 
was harvest time, and the first brother’s fields should 
have been rich with ripened grain, a blight fell upon 
them. Nor was this all his misfortune. A sickness 
attacked his cows and their milk could not be used for 
butter and cheese. Worms got into the fruit and the 
vegetables rotted in the heavy rains that fell. 

The second brother prospered in all that he under- 
took. His fields yielded good crops and his hens laid 
fat eggs. But this was nothing in comparison to the 
failure that came to the elder brother’s holdings. 
At last the younger one gave his share of the farm 
to his brother and went away to take up new land. 
He bought a farm of his own and was soon prosperous 
and rich, but the old home farm grew worse with each 
succeeding season. The help left and the farmer was 
as bent and crippled as a troll, with his troubles. 
The house began falling to pieces. At last everything 
was in ruins, and some landholders from town came 
to sell off the few tools and furniture. 

As the last of the rusting pots and pans were taken 
across the threshold, something strange was found. 
Among the overgrown weeds and bushes, beside the 
door, was discovered a little stone loaf of bread, perfect 
in shape and color, but turned to rock. And this 
little stone loaf was kept in the museum at Volstrup 
for many years. It was the Troll-Wife’s loaf, given in 
gratitude to the farmer but working his destruction 
because the gift was scorned. 


Why Will-o’-the-Wisp Carries a Light 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HILD-WHO-WONDERS, walking in the 
woods on the Eve of May, did you ever 
Z| find in a hidden, sweet-smelling spot, a ring of 
,#}| small white empty toadstools? Did you ever 
~} see Will-o’-the-Wisp flitting in the twilight 

on the edge of the marsh, now here, now there, carry- 
ing his light? This is the story that tells why toad- 
stools stand empty in a ring on the Eve of May, 
and why Will-o’-the-Wisp carries his flickering light. 
It was another Eve of May, in the Once-upon- 
a-time. It was the birthday of the Faun, who was 
one year old and whose horns were pushing through. 
That was a great event in the forest, because the Faun 
would soon be able to dance through the glade on his 
tiny goat legs, playing tunes on the reed pipes his 
father had made him from rushes gathered on the 
edge of the marsh. A gay little creature was this 
one-year-old Faun, friendly with the*wild hares, who 
took him for rides upon their back. He could hold 
tightly to a hare’s ears and never fall off, no matter 
how high it leaped. He was having lessons in the 
wisdom of the forest from Old Crow; how the mosses 


grow and why the Mayflower is fragrant, where the 
bees leave their honey, and how nests are woven. 
His eyes were as bright as a squirrel’s. His laughter 
was so like the gurgling brook that none but a fairy 
knew when he was near. His legs were covered with 
long hair, like that of a kid, and he jumped about like 
a woodsmouse, so none but a fairy ever saw him. 
It was fitting for the Faun to have a birthday party. 

It was the time when fairies lived in the forest, 
because children still believed in them, and the fairies 
decided to give a birthday party on the Eve of May 
for the Faun. They set white toadstools in a ring, in 
a hidden sweet-smelling place. They asked the hares 
to doa dance, for it is very well-known that all rabbits 
and hares put on their ballet slippers on May Eve 
and caper about like a chorus of dancers. They asked 
Old Crow to make a speech, for crows are able to talk 
better on May Eve then at any other time of the year. 
Then each fairy offered to do her best to make the 
Faun’s birthday party pleasant. 

The fairy who tended the wild roses made a cake, 
laver upon layer of pink and white rose leaves, with 

(Continued on page 61) © 


THE MUSICAL CAT 


A cat came fiddling out of a barn, 

With a pair of bagpipes under her arm; 
She could sing nothing but fiddle-cum-fee, 
The mouse has married the bumble-bee; 
Pipe, cat; dance, mouse! 

We'll have a wedding at our good house. 


THE DEER 
Under the pines and hemlocks 
So thick the needles lie 
You scarcely hear 
The sky, dun deer 
With its young go softly by. 
Follow, follow, 
By hill and hollow, 
The dun buck bells to the doe, 
The moon is bright, 
And we feed to-night 
Where the buckthorn thickets grow. 


Under the pines and the hemlocks 
The thick, white cloud mists creep, 
And drip all down 

The needles brown 

Where the dun deer lies asleep, 
Follow, follow, 

By hill and hollow, 

The doe to her spotted fawn, 

’Tis dark o’ the moon, 

But day comes soon 

For I sniff the breath of the dawn. 


Under the pines and hemlocks 
Flickers through light and shade 
The deer to his lair 

In the deep fern there, 

Or to pasture in open glade. 
Follow, follow, 

By hills and hollow, 

Dun buck, and fawn and doe. 
The sun is high 

And by day we lie 

Where only the deer must know. 


—From ‘The Children Sing in the Far West” by Mary Austin, 


Copyright, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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—London Boys’ Song, Sixteenth Century. 


Music Poems for May 


MEMORIAL DAY 
By VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


Last night, at dusk, in every little garden, 
The living gathered flowers for the dead. 

Boys brought out rakes and bent the lilac branches. 
Small girls stood awed above each garden bed. 
Last night, at dusk, old women picked the pansies, 
And sprays of bleeding heart, and fleur de lys, 

And lilies of the valley and weigelia, 
And fixed them into nosegays fumblingly. 

Then men filled up the pails and bowls and buckets 
In which to place the flowers until dawn; 

And voices pricked the town’s soft, graying silence 
As dandelions pricked each smooth, dark lawn. 


This morning, early, in a slow procession, 
The young and old bore baskets up the hill, 
And heaped with blooms the beds of those who sleep 
there 
In that sky-ceilinged room forever still. 
One stooping woman said, “There, now, I’ve 
brought ’em— 
Your lilacs, Sally. You remember how 
You always brought me bunches fixed so pretty? 
You had a way with flowers and folks somehow!” 
Another asked, ‘‘I wonder if he knows it— 
We fetched ’em in a car and him off here! 
He used to say he’d sell the horse and buy one, 
And had about decided to—that year!” 


This afternoon there'll be a holy stillness, 
While, all along each hushed, deserted street, 
Will lie the wilted flowers, dropped from baskets, 
In tribute to those once familiar feet! 
But, oh, tonight, there’ll be a big band concert 
And veterans’ parade, sedately gay! 
H ow fortunate those dead upon the hilltop 
To be remembered in this living way! 
—The New York Times. 


MOTHER 


When mother sits and reads a book 

Her eyes have such a distant look. 

She smiles a bit, then looks away 

As if her thoughts had gone to play. 

JANE LEE (Third Grade). 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


MAY IS BUILDING HER HOUSE WILLOW WHISTLE 
By RicHArRD LE GALLIENNE By ETHEL RomiG FULLER 

May is building her house. With apple blooms Only a boy 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms: Can set free 
Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams, The music in 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, A willow tree. 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall i 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all Can find the cricket 

With echoes and dreams, And the lark 

And singing of streams. Hidden in 

A willow’s bark. 

May is building her house of petal and blade: Can fife and flute 


Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Can lilt and croon, 
The notes that make 
A willow tune. 


Can blow an air 


Her windows, the morning and evening star, Winged as a thistle 
) And her rustling doorways, ever ajar From a little 
With the coming and going Willow whistle. 
Of fair things blowing, Copyright, ‘The Commonweal.” 
e The thresholds of the four winds are. 
RIDING 
May is building her house. From the dust of By SAMUEL CLOVER 
things 


Ore, A I am riding, riding, riding, on the hard dirt road 

" She is making the songs and the flowers and the And my horse’s ears are pointed, and my horses’ 
_ wings: ; neck is bowed. 
From October's tossed and trodden gold For in his veins pulsating is the ichor* of the spring, 


She is making the young year out of the old: And I catch the lilt of music his dancing hoofbeats 
Yea! out of winter’s flying sleet ring. 
She is making all the summer sweet, —From ‘‘Cadences.”’ 
~ the brown leaves spurned of November’s + bog ethereal fluid supposed to flow in the veins of the 
eet gods. 
She is changing back again to spring’s. THE OYSTER 
The oyster is a gentle thing, 
COUSIN AROON It will not come unless you sing. 
By Mary JANE WARD —Old Fish Rhyme. 
Sunny Aroon, the Leprechaun, 
7 (Cousin of mine and Irish born) RHYME FOR PICNICKERS 
Heeding the soft, clear call of spring, By Lapy ERsSKINE-CRUM 
And knowing the world for a lovely thing, Hark! The birds sing ‘“Twit-twit-twitter, 
Skipped in the valley lily bed, Don’t leave us your lit-lit-litter! 
Bobbing their bells with his little head. Tins and glass to glit-glit-glitter: 
Pausing to kiss a pansy face, Paper bits to flit-flit-flitter, 
(He couldn’t resist its lovely grace) Listen to our tit-tit-titter, 
He mused as a downy bird drew near, It is far, far fit-fit-fitter 
“My, aren’t the robins fat this year!” To tidy up all lit-lit-litter.” 


de) —Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Copyright, ‘Child Education,’ London, England, 
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Having Fun. By Isa L. Wright. Illustrated in Color. 124 
Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $0.64. 


‘Having Fun”’ is based on real child interests and 
experiences and is written as a continuous narrative. 
It is a simple and appealing primer for supplementary 
reading. 

The text contains 289 different words, including 
the more difficult forms of the same word. This 
reading vocabulary is based upon the Gates word list. 
The relative position of these words in the Gates list 
and also in the Thorndike list is indicated at the back 
of the primer. Since its advent into the schools, less 
than a year ago, ‘‘Having Fun’’ has been introduced 
into many school systems and adopted by the State 
Pupils’ Reading Circles of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Michigan and Ohio. 


Tales from Story-Town. By Mina Pearl Ashton. [ilustrated. 
141 Pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.70. 


Read-It-Yourself Stories. By Jessie A. Harris and Lillian M. 
Edmonds. [llustrated. 138 Pages. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. $0.70. 

Attractive with bright colored pictures and sil- 
houettes in black and white, these new beginning 
readers commend themselves to child learning and 
child happiness. Each is written from the experience 
of teachers in the classroom and is planned with 
definite regard to the vocabulary needs of the first 
and second grades as defined by Thorndike and Gray. 

“Tales from Story-Town”’ is based on folk tales, 
fables and rhymes that children love, adapted and 
rewritten to bring them within the required vocabu- 
lary of the first-grade child, while retaining the rhythm 
and charm of the original. This material affords 
effective, interesting drill, ensuring success on the 
part of the child and free oral expression, through the 
questions and answers at the end of 
each story. 

‘‘Read-It-Yourself Stories’’ is also a 
collection of adapted nursery-lore mate- 
rial, some of the stories presenting 
characters, as ‘‘Marjorie Daw,” ‘‘Simple 
Simon,” ‘‘Nutcracker’’ and ‘Sugar 
Dolly,’”’ in everyday situations that 
appeal to the youngest readers. The 
material was tested before publication 
in the public schools of Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, where the authors teach. 
Experiments with different groups 
demonstrated the values of these 
stories through: increase of speed 


0A Worthwhile Bookshelf 
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in reading, due to the length of line; longer concentra- 

tion because of the interest content of the stories; 

a desire on the part of the children to share the stories 

with others; tests showing that the content matter 

was easily retained. 

The teaching experience which these readers 
represent, together with their attractive format, are 
prophecies of their success. 

Mental Measurement of Preschool Children. By Rachel 
Stutsman. Edited by Lewis M. Terman. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. $2.20. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit is perhaps 
better fitted to draw conclusions, so far as anything 
measurable in the human equation may be stated as 
a fact, than any other preschool development in this 
country. From the inception, it has maintained an 
unusually high standard of qualification in its staff 
and student body. Children from varying levels of 
society have been admitted, that comparisons of 
background might be made, with an accompanying 
study of the effect of nursery-school influence upon 
individual growth and development. Health, physi- 
cal and mental, have been given great emphasis. 
Therefore Dr. Stutsman, psychologist, Merrill-Palmer 
School, is eminently fitted to offer us our first scientific 
study of the standardization of a new scale of tests 
for children younger than six years. Her work has 
been studied and evaluated by Dr. Terman, whose 
guide to mental testing, ‘‘The Measurement of 
Intelligence,”’ is the recognized work in its field. 

Of the Merrill-Palmer mental measurement tests, 
Dr. Terman says: ‘‘The scale here presented by 
Dr. Stutsman possesses peculiar and outstanding 
merits which insure for it a wide field of usefulness. 
The tests have been selected with both psychological 
insight and due regard to the 
practical aspects of the testing 
situation. Only those have been 
included in the final series which 
have proved their worth by the 
best criteria. The procedures for 
giving and scoring the tests have 
‘been meticulously defined to insure 
objectivity and compa- 
rability of results. One 
important feature of the 
scale is the emphasis 
given to tests of the 
performance and other 
non-verbal types; an- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically pro- 
portioned to keep little bodies 
erect... posturally correct to pro- 
tect mental and physical health. 
A preventative for that slump which 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
position and depresses vitality. 
American Seating Company cor- 
rect kindergarten seating protects 
priceless health in those growing, 
formative years. 


Givin g 


America’s 


CHILDHOOD 


hildren 


a finer, brighter future e 


ROGRESS ... innovation... speed 

... America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ...the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 


Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats ... the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 
Then— 


Science put the spotlight on kinder- 
garten posture—the relationship of body 
to mind. American Seating Company 
called in specialists. ““Give kindergarten 
children,” they were told, “the physi- 
cally correct seating to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, phy- 
sical comfort that their minds may con- 
centrate on the lessons before them when 


they are sent on to the elementary class- 
rooms.”’ 


Today how few of us realize the impor- 
tance of this American Seating Company 
decision. Thousands of kindergarten 
children were measured by specialists. 
Scientists in the classrooms and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting specifi- 
cations. Now your pupil can sit in the 
kindergarten as science dictates. Chairs 
that are neither too high nor too low— 
that make it unnecessary for the child to 
climb up to sit down, and slide down to 
stand up. Chairs built so the feet rest 
firmly on the floor—so the body cannot 
slump. Kindergarten seating that makes 
it easy to sit erect—seats of correct 
dimensions front to back. Seating that 
favors graceful, comfortable sitting— 
that keeps shoulders back, chests out. 


Posture correctness in the kindergar- 
ten is a vital need. The American Seating 
Company has made it possible. Will you 
give your pupils this contribution to a 
finer, brighter future? 


American Seating Company 


prey General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


To focus attention on Posture— 
this Free Poster 

In three colors—17!4 inches by 25 
inches—interestingly illustrated so that 
even kindergarten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the founda- 
tion for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. 
Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will 
include, too, an in- 
teresting little book- 
let on Kindergarten 
comfort and seating. 
There is no obliga- 
tion. 
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DONT 


p WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
SLUMP DOWN 


14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Please send me, without obligation, ( ) 
copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
| on correct sitting and your booklet ‘“Kinder- 
| garten Comfort.” 


Position 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, 
or Teacher) 
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|N a period of realism, machine production, 
4} and changing values, all the world keeps 
%| May Day. Through country fields, by sub- 


J nearest park, the pageant of the children 
moves, heralding the queen of the May with her 
fairy train, and bearing the Maypole with flying rib- 
bons. Styles may change but the ancient fashions 
of the mime never do. Jazz may attract our young 
people, but the Morris dance comes into its own on 
May Day. When we read in this month’s issue of a 
modern industrial city keeping the May with thou- 
sands of children who began getting ready for their 
pageant when winter held their play fields fast in 
ice and snow, when we realize that this is the story 
of only one city out of hundreds in which the children 
have felt the touch of the Maypole for months, we 
rejoice. For the inventions of man, his machines 
and robots, are fallible. We know that we shall 
always be sons of the earth. May Day reminds us 
that without the message of fancy, brought to us in 
the pipes of Pan, in the fertility of the earth that the 
Maying symbolizes, without the prophecy of the 
Maypole whose fluttering ribbons remind us of the 
miracles of leaf, bud and bloom, renewed each spring, 
we should indeed be a barren folk. 

The tendency of the age in education is precise. 
Our schools are laying stress upon those things 
children may see, touch, manipulate, and experi- 
ment with. But the month of May gives us the 
matchless opportunity of crossing from stone side- 
walks to earth ways. From radio and talking pic- 
tures, let us lead the children to listen for a space 
to the forgotton voices of dryads singing in young 
trees, to the roadside symphony of the birds, to the 
old stories and ballads whose message is ever new, in 
assurance that our ultimate truth comes to us through 
the voices of the spirit. 


Features for the June issue of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD will be timely for the last month of the school 
year and significant in looking toward the opening 
of the autumn term. 

“Story-telling on Wheels’’ tells of a traveling book 
wagon, carrying a library story-teller through the 
environs of a great city, where the foreign-born and 
Americans of farm background enjoy street-corner 
puppet plays and twilight tales under the shadow of 
trees. The article is written by the story-teller 
herself. ‘‘Plays about the Greeks,’’ by Charlotte 
Reed White of the progressive Woodward School, 
Boston, is an account of developing an appreciation 


Krom the Kditors Desk 


and love of the classics in primary-age children, 
through originally-written and staged plays, many of 
them given outdoors. “The Family-Center Play 
School,’”’ by Lucy Retting of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, describes a summer-school experi- 
ment with children and mothers, in a city school, 
that focussed upon a study of the neighborhood and 
led into unexpected channels of opportunity in art, 
history and health education. 

‘“‘Kindergarten-Primary Activities in the Social 
Studies,” from the unified practice of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools, offers three typical projects, 
planned for specific growth levels: a playfield activity 
for the kindergarten, building and furnishing a library 
for the first grade, and an excursion activity for the 
third grade. “Staging Their Own Graduation Pro- 
gram,’ by Frank M. Rich, principal of Public School 
2, Paterson, New Jersey, is inspirational for all 
schools where children of creative ability may be 
encouraged in making their ‘‘last day”’ original and 
colorful in program. 

“Vacation Arithmetic for the Third Grade,’’ from 
the practical revision of this subject in the Detroit 
public schools, gives the fishing trip, having a picnic, 
doing summer chores, and having fun in a small 
town, a background of number teaching that makes 
June tests play. Miss Lamkin’s department of 
‘Good Times Together’ is full of new outdoor 
games for children of different ages that will fill the 
playground with pleasure and be remembered during 
vacation. 

Louise Tessin takes ‘‘Joy in June Art’”’ as the note 
of her department. She has drawn a poster of a 
tropical bird that will splash color across thousands 
of schoolroom walls. Her descriptions of making 
rag-doll puppets, racks for the camp or home library, 
summer kites, books in which to keep summer 
sketches, and her lessons in simple outdoor painting 
and drawing will carry boys and girls with her during 
the vacation, and bring them back to school in the 
autumn with added impulse for their art classes. 


Frances Margaret Fox will tell another ‘Little 
Amelia” story in the June issue. Other stories and 
poems for leisure days, end-of-the-year hints from 
our subscribers, and reviews of new books for teacher 
reading during the summer will give your June 
magazine the feeling of refreshment children, and all 
those who touch childhood, need. It will also contain 
important announcements of our plans for the coming 
school year, in unique features, and an increased 
measure of practical everyday help. 
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A Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 50) 
other is the guide for the personal observation of 
the subject.” 

The scale consists of thirty-eight tests with a total 
of ninety-three items. Scores on it are expressed in 
points, one point for each element of the tests passed. 
Mental-age norms are established for ages from eight- 
een months to six years, six months. Percentile ranks 
of scores are also given for age groups by months 
from twenty-one months to sixty-three months, chron- 
ological, which is the approximating range of the 
scale for reliable diagnostic testing. A number of 
tests of the scale require prepared materials: form 
boards, peg boards, picture puzzles and cubes. The 
scale is administered individually and a record of each 
child’s responses is kept on a scoring card, a sample 
of which is printed in the book. 

Mental testing is valuable under scientific adminis- 
tration. Even the most carefully planned scale is, 
however, subject to variability, dependent upon the 
emotional condition of the subject, the skill of the 
person who does the testing, and a realization that 
conclusions are seldom final. Still, ‘Mental Measure- 
ment of Preschool Children’”’ will prove to be a stand- 
ard work, and one of its objectives, the determination 
of the adaptability of young children as illustrated by 
case records, should be of unusual social significance. 
A Hundred Trips to Storyland. By Mary Graham Bonner. 


Illustrated in Color and Black and White. 327 Pages. 
The Macaulay Company, New York. $2.00. 


The Magic Universe. By Mary Graham Bonner. Illustrated 
in Color and Black and White. 250 Pages. The Macauley 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


Mary Graham Bonner, critic of children’s literature, 
and author of many popular books for boys and girls, 
offers us one hundred short stories for telling and 
reading that impress us at first as not short stories 
at all. With the assurance of the experienced in 
story construction, from the point of view of adult 
fiction writing, we have drawn a pattern for the 
child’s story; so much background, so much plot, 
a crescendo of suspense, and a crashing note of climax. 
May we not, in the light of our knowledge of the child 
mind, be mistaken? These hundred stories impress 
us with the possibility of our error. As the mind of 
a child flies with the lightness of a butterfly from one 
brief impression, idea, impulse, to another, so Miss 
Bonner has taken these thoughts of childhood, and 
sketched them into a new story type, formless, but 
fitting into, following the imaginative peregrinations 
of children’s thinking with a subtle understanding of 
their fancies and questioning. 

“The Old Quilt,” that had loved being tucked 
under the chins of children and had felt their affection, 
yet modern enough to be an automobile robe, gives 
children a feeling for the stream of history. ‘‘Proud 
Ground Hog”’ teaches us the value of the daily press 
as Ground Hog studies the weather and reads about 
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A Model of fine 
quality at the 
lowest price. 


point is pro- 
duced. 


MODERN SCHOOL STANDARDS REQUIRE A 
PENCIL SHARPENER in EACH CLASSROOM 


“APSCO” 


AUT@MATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Generally preferred by Schools because they are SAFE for 
children’s use—because they assure CLEANLINESS—because 
they are ECONOMICAL—because they are TIME SAVERS— 
because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students 
and aid in forming HELPFUL HABITS 
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cut and hollow ground to a razor edge. 
THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
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i 
All *‘Apsco’’ Models have hardened, high-test steel cutters deeply under- | 
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i 


Select the ‘‘APSCO”’ models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on Request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. .. Chicago, Illinois 


CUTTING, COLORING & CONSTRUCTION WORK 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for making the 
models and attaching standards so that they will stand alone. The 
finished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set contains eight 
sheets of designs and colored sheet of suggestions for coloring. Put up 
in durable portfolio printed in colors. 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


8301—Here are many figures representing typical Dutch char- 
acters, the picturesque windmill, houses, native trees, and domes- 


tic animals. 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


8307—Indian men, women and children in their native dress, 
houses and animals associated with them to form a complete 


Indian village. 
FILIPINO VILLAGE 


8308—The native folk of the Philippines with their picturesque 
huts, tropical trees, animals, carts, and other objects characteristic 
of our Island possessions. Especially adapted as supplementary 
hand work to the geography or history lesson. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364—An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters from 
different types of Chinese life in their native attire. 


Price, each, $0.50 
Send for special circular of Cut-Outs 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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himself in the newspaper. ‘‘Poor Porridge’ dis- 
covers, through being served with orange juice and 
cream, theimportance of the humble. ‘Queen Anne’s 
Lace’”’ is a parable for snobs. There are stories about 
words that freeze, the cockles that warm the heart, 
a skyscraper fairy, a boy who really hitched his toy 
wagon to a star and went sky-riding all the rest of his 
life. There is a tenderness and quality of high think- 
ing combined with the gayety and humor of the 
stories. We conclude that “A Hundred Trips to 
Storyland”’ will be among the most traveled trails of 
childhood. 

“The Magic Universe” is a story of the wonders of 
the sky, earth and ocean as revealed by a boy named 
Cosmo, who knew all the secrets of the universe, 
came down from the sky in his rocket plane and took 
an earth boy on a grand tour. The book comple- 
ments Miss Bonner’s other magic journeys to the 
land of geography, and into the realm of mugic. Her 
skilful adaptation of scientific facts to the interest 
and understanding of children has given these books 
a deserved popularity, with their adoption in many 
schools as supplementary texts. Luxor Price’s truly 
magic illustrations carry out the spirit of the story. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


worth Higginson. Illustrated. 366 Pages. 
and Company, NewYork. $2.00. 


By Thomas Went- 


Longmans, Green 


Our teaching of history suffers from a lack of 
reality. The compilers of our textbooks frequently 
adapt what has been written by authorities in their 
subject, interpreting the facts in accordance with 
their own ideas of the period about which they are 
writing, and omitting those original records which 
are our only medium of truth in presenting the growth 
of civilization. 

This quality of personal participation in the great 
historic periods characterized Thomas 
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THE TEACHER 


PRIMARY EDU CATION 


Hale, r 


special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. 
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| half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


10w a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for | 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 
problems and can help you meet them 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, 
{PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. 


for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. 


This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. 
AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 


also an 
In addition are many special articles and features of 
The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE 


TEACHER will save any grade or rural! teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


CHILDHOOD 


Higginson’s ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American Explor- 
ers,’ which was first issued in the year 1877. Mr. 
Higginson said in his introduction to the book, “It 
has always seemed to me that the narratives of the 
early discoverers of the American coast were as inter- 
esting as Robinson Crusoe. This has led me to make 
a series of extracts from their narratives, selecting 
what appeared to me the most interesting parts. 
One great thing I have wished my readers to learn, 
the charm of an original narrative. We should all 
rather hear of a shipwreck described by a sailor who 
was on board the ship than to read the best account 
of it afterwards, prepared by the most skilful writer.” 
Mr. Higginson’s period was one of greater leisure 
for research and thought than today. This gave him 
the impulse to study the part of man in the growth 
of this nation. He anticipated modern newspaper 
methods, in setting down for posterity the personal 
diaries of the great explorers, so far as these could be 
obtained. Today, we are preserving the day-to-day 
records of Byrd, Amundsen. Mr. Higginson’s book, 
reissued this year, gives boys and girls the available 
fragments of personal narrative left us by those valiant 
Northmen, Italians, Englishmen, Spaniards and 
Dutchmen, whose frail barks and intrepid daring 
gave us our native land. In appreciating the present 
need for such a book, and reprinting it in the original 
format, the publishers have made a contribution of 
value to the teaching of history. 


X Y Z. By Peter Gay. Illustrated in Color. 


60 Pages. The 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York. 


2.00. 

Gay colors and a chance to guess what is coming 
next, make Peter Gay’s picture book one of the most 
attractive of the year. The Artist, Baker, Clown, 
Drum-major, Eskimo, Fireman, and as many other 
interesting characters of the child world as there are 
letters in the alphabet appear in bright color and in 


THE | GRADE TEACHER combining AR Epuc: 
| Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, | 
this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 


The Editor, Miss Florence | 


She knows all your 
{{ Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


Citizenship, Auditorium 


besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and 


{PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 


Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
{PROGRAMS AND 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 
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two-figure drawing, front and back views. Their 
letter appears with the first picture. We turn the 
page and discover a rhyme about the person and 
another picture, giving more detail and illustrating 
the verse. The drawings are in straight lines and 
curves, simple enough to start a child on the road 
to his first figure drawing. 


Wallie the Walrus. 


By Kurt Wiese. Illustrated by the Author. 
32 Pages. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $1.50. 


Kurt Wiese’s stories of baby animals bring children 
and creatures of the wild close together in interest 
and friendliness. His drawings are always as sym- 
pathetic and interpretive as the text. Boys and 
girls who see animals from their native northern 
habitat exhibited in zoo and circus, will develop a 
feeling of regret that they must be made captives of 
civilization on reading Mr. Wiese’s stories. ‘‘Wallie 
the Walrus,” is a good companion book to ‘Karoo 
the Kangaroo.” 

He tells how Wallie, the baby walrus, was born in 
the spring of the year after the polar ice began to break 
up; how he learned to eat through his whiskers; 
how he escaped the polar bear and the Eskimo hunters, 
and his daily doings with his father and mother and 
the walrus tribe. The colored illustrations of sea- 
gulls, Wallie and his mother, whales and polar bears, 


are typical and human. The book should be an 
education and delight. 


In the Story World. 
204 Pages. 
$1.50. 


By Elizabeth Harrison. Illustrated. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Among the few manuscripts which Elizabeth Harri- 
son left were the adapted legends now included in 
one volume, “In the Story World.’’ The collection 
comes to us as an assurance that Miss Harrison’s 
message of child education and happiness did not 
end; she speaks to us in every home, school and 
library story-hour today with matchless skill and 
charm. 

There are but a few great stories and these are 
world offerings. In this collection Miss Harrison 
interprets the lives of those immortal characters, 
heroes, saints, and craftsmen, whose examples are 
within the comprehension of boys and girls: Saint 
Francis who knew the speech of birds and animals; 
Saint George who conquered the dragon, forever 
typifying the conquest of evil; the Giant Offero, a 
mighty bearer of burdens whose staff blooms always 
as our Christmas tree; Brother Benedict planting 
lilies in his valley that cover the earth today in the 
spring; the Japanese Urashina, carver of smiles; 
the journey of Dante as children may retrace it; 
stories for the year’s holidays. 

The ethical value of such stories, told with skill 
and sympathy, is much needed today. So vibrant 
with the finer tones of humanity are the lives of these 
illustrious. personalities that each new generation 
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yy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOvUS SINCE 1874 


8003 Telling the story of Goldie Locks and the Three 
Bears. Three sheets of cardboard, each containing twelve 
miniature pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story 
on one side and one large picture on the reverse are cut 
into sections and laid on cards with text referring to each 
small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its cor- 
responding word space, the work is turned over, and the 
large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work 
in keeping with progressive child training. 

In strong box with colored picture label. 


Mailing weight, 1 lb. 6 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Terminal Commerce Building 
401 North Broad St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B —Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 


TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 


Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 
are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher's Manual, 25 cents. 
Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


finds in their sacrifices, ideals and achievements a 
force for betterment. Everything in childhood for 
which Miss Harrison devoted her life, the adoption 
of the kindergarten into the school system, parental 
education, appreciation of art and literature in 
children, the cultural training of teachers, has come 
to pass. She was one of the world’s most beloved 
story-tellers also, and ‘‘In the Story World” brings 
her voice to us once more in tender understanding 
of the interests and needs of children. 


MAY DAY IN CHILD HEALTH 


In the United States May Day, now by Act of 
Congress National Child Health Day, is likewise 
dedicated to happiness. There are joy, laughter, song 
and the rhythm of dancing feet. But there is more 
than this. There is the hope of seventy-five million 
people for the young life of their children. There is the 
gathering of communities not only to be happy and 
rejoice but to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of ‘‘lifting their children to higher opportunities than 
they themselves have enjoyed.” 

The observance this year draws added fervor from 
President Hoover’s recent White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, for the programs which 
are proposed to further the health and happiness of the 
child, ‘‘regardless of race or color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection of the 
American flag,’’ are based upon the nineteen points of 
The Children’s Charter, which was drawn up and 
adopted by those who made the Conference investiga- 
tions. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Denver will be the scene of the fourth biennial 
convention of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, July 27 to August 2. Present indica- 
tions point to an attendance that will run well into the 
thousands. 

This association came into existence in San 
Francisco in 1923 at the time of the summer conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. at Oakland. Out of this beginning 
grew the first biennial convention at Edinburgh in 
1925. Three thousand educators were in attendance. 
From Edinburgh to Toronto in 1927 where eight 
thousand convention guests registered; from Toronto 
to Geneva in 1929, where three thousand delegates 
representing fifty-three nations joined in the delibera- 
tions; from Geneva to Denver in 1931, where an 
attendance of between five and ten: thousand is 
expected — this in brief tells the story of the World 
Federation. 

The-association includes the following departmental 
organizations: the Parent-Teacher Association, 
health education, educational crafts, preparation of 
teachers, international aspects of library service, 
education and the press, rural life and rural education, 
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preschool and kindergarten, elementary education, 
secondary education, the international aspect of 
colleges and universities. 

An exhibit of the work of school children of the 
various nations represented will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the convention. 

Dr. ‘Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is 
president of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, and Dr. Charles H. Williams, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. The list 
of committee chairmen includes the names of educators 
known throughout the world. 


SIX DESKS IN ONE 

American school seats are notable as the product of 
scientific research, and the result of years of specialized 
experience in the needs of the modern classroom. 
A new model, developed by the American Seating 
Company, has been pronounced by educators who 
have viewed it as superior for progressive, modern 
schools. 


The six adaptations of this new desk are as follows: 


Typewriter Desk—A tilting top for the typewriting 
department provides comfort and correct posture. 
Turn the top down and go on with work. 

Study Top Model—The standard top can be sub- 
stituted with a top without book receptacle, making 
an ideal desk for study hall purposes. 

Level Top—A simple device for attaching beneath 
the lid, holds it level. Front feet are placed to permit 
two or more desks to face together for group work. 

Standard Type—The all-purpose desk. Insures 
comfortable, correct posture. Various adjustments, 
attachments and devices quickly adapt it to any 
school use. 

Comfort for Cripples—This is the standard model 
with various attachments which may be purchased 
separately to fit the physical needs of the pupil. 

With Book Support—By exchanging the pencil 
rail, the special book support extension quickly 


converts the standard model to a sight conservation 
desk. 


The Third Grade Masters Arithmetic Tables 


(Continued from page 24) 
BUYING FRUIT 
Multiplication by six. 
Fruit sold for these prices at a fruit store: 


Melon 8¢ 
Pear 6¢ 


Grapefruit 9¢ 
Orange 5¢ 


Apple 4¢ 
Banana 3¢ 


Tell how much you must pay for: 


Half a dozen oranges. 
Six grapefruit. 

Half a dozen bananas. 
Six melons. 


Half a dozen pears. 
Half a dozen apples. 
Three pears. 

Five grapefruit. 


COMED 


Wa we HOTEL 


(PICCADILLY 


West 454 St, - NEW YORK 


Timers an air of 
hospitality that youll likel| 


Adjacent to every Ny 
activity...600 bright, 
sunlit rooms... 


Accommodations for 
TWO in a double bed- 
ded room at the usual 
single rate. ‘ 


$4200 


daily 


P. D. SOFIELD 


Managing Director 
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4337—This peg board is 10 inches square and has 100 peg 
holes. The pegs are 2 inches long and % inch in diameter. 
The board is made of 3-ply laminated wood and stained in 
red, the pegs are stained in the six standard spectrum col- 
ors—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 

The box contains a separate partition for the pegs, and 
the cover bears a nicely lithographed label. Size, 10% x 14. 


Price, $1.00 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Ave, 
CHICAGO 
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6X?=18 48=—........ 6’s Four 6’sare........ 
| 6X?=54 30=........ Five 6’sare........ 
A |} OX?=30 42=—........ 6's Ej’ght G’sare........ 
| | Wf one 
| . | 61 42 71 80 92 53 
| x6 x6 x 6 x 6 x 6 6 
ii 
bead | 83 39 76 88 95 89 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 x6 x6 


It is always plastic, can be used | 
over and over again. It improves 


with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Permit pupils to refer to multiplication chart for 
answers. Give test and direct study lesson on the 
6’s at the close of this lesson. Asa part of the study, 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored | pupils may write and say the multiplication table of 
strips or in solid colors. i 6; also count by 6. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


1. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. eS 
3. 


HILL-MATHIAS |) 
EASEL 


Designed by 
MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial 
and Firm! 6. 


Made of oak, of joint screw 
construction, held firmly open 
with a lock step-ladder brace. 

Made of three-ply board. 

A tray is firmly fastened to the 7 
easel, containing an inner tray : 
which has eight holes 234” in 
diameter; designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 


This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. The size of the board on the easel is 8. 
18”x 24", The easel is 50” high and 26” wide; frame is of filled 
and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


: -...., 625 Hill-Mathias Easel, Single, each $8.00 9 
Mad tw 
Hill-Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS TO WoRK (ExTRA LEssON) 


One theater has 765 seats. Another theater has 
349 seats. The first theater can hold 
more people than the other. 

There are 16 tables in a restaurant. Four people 
can sit at one table. How many people can sit 
at all the tables? 

The Windsor Ferry boat carried 579 people on one 
trip and 688 people on another trip. They carried 
eres people on both trips. 

There were 24 people in an ice cream parlor. 
Four people were sitting at each table. How 
many tables were there in the ice cream parlor 
if all the tables were filled? 

The coal company sent out 86 tons of coal one 
day. In 6 days they would send........ tons 
of coal. 

The creamery had 27 gallons of ice cream. They 
had to be divided up equally among 6 stores. 
Each store got........ gallons of ice cream and 
gallons left over. 

The milkman delivered 479 bottles of milk on 
Monday, and 563 bottles on Tuesday. How 
many more bottles did he deliver on Tuesday 
than Monday? 

The Smith family saved money to buy a radio 
which cost $249.00. When they had $137.00 
saved how much more money did they have_to 
save for the radio? 

Billy had 6 marbles in his hands, 37 in a bag, 
and 19 in his pockets. How many marbles did 
he have altogether ? 

One Sunday Bob’s family drove 119 miles in 
their car. Fred and his family drove 187 miles. 
How much farther did Fred’s family drive than 
Bob’s family ? 
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May Time Invades the 
Classroom 
(Continued from page 31) 


When cutting strips on patterns, 
as D and H, you will find that you 
cannot cut all the way up on your 
paper, because of one short side. 
In this case, cut as far as you can 
with the paper folded, then open up 
pattern and finish the cutting on 
the long side. 

Fit a collar of light-weight tinted 
paper about a bottle (J). Paste 
overlap, but be sure not to get 
paste on bottle. When this is dry, 
fit cut-paper lantern over this collar. 
Try out the effect of one side and 
the other also before finally pasting. 
When this is all dry, slip the lan- 
tern off the bottle and add the 
paper handle. The height of the 
lantern may vary by shortening the 
paper about the bottle. 

Wooden boxes can be decorated 
at this time of the year to serve as 
window or flower boxes, or as jar- 
dinieres. Boxes, even as_ small 
as chalk boxes, when painted in 
gay colors and with a handle of 
stout, fine rope attached, can be 
used for carrying lunches, to hold 
fruit, or used at the beach. Add 
to this a cheap big tablespoon and 
a tin cup, and the equipment for 
playing in the sand is complete. 
The directions on page 37 describe 
the making of very attractive boxes. 
Tie the rope handles on last. 

May would be slighted if we did 
not recognize her generous and lav- 
ish offering of flowers everywhere, 
and bring these to the very door 
of those folks who cannot, per- 
haps, get out into the gardens and 
fields to enjoy them. So here we 
have several Maybasket patterns 
that are easy to make, and which, 
when filled with blossoms, will be 
a pleasing gift to receive. If you 
include a greeting card, it might 
be decorated with asmall cut-paper 
flower design. 


Swift Arrows and Dim 
Camp Fires 
(Continued from page 10) 
Cu1EF: Now, my Warriors of this 
Council, we must decide the fate of 
our royal captive. Although he isa 


treacherous enemy let not hate 
alone rule yourhearts. Speak with 
wisdom, for upon our decision may 
rest the fate of our women and chil- 
dren. I have spoken. 


TANTAQUIDGEON: Great Chief, 
because our prisoner is a man of 
rank, shall we let the blood in our 
veins turn to water? Have you 
forgotten how he had spread false 
reports to our Paleface Father to 
make him distrust our friendship? 
I have spoken. 


PuppompoGs: Does not my Great 
Chief know that our captive bribed 
a Pequot to end your life and now 
he has violated a custom older than 
the times of our grandfathers, for 
he sent no slave, bearing arrows or 
a war club painted red, to signify 
war. I have spoken. 


CuiEF Uncas: My Chiefs and 
Councilors, you have spoken truly 
and he deserves every torture you 
wish to heap upon him. But the 
word of your Chief must not be 
broken and he must be taken to 
Hartford Town. The Palefaces 
must decide his fate. I have 
spoken. 


(Everyone dances around captive 
as follows: Jump first on one foot, 
then on the other, 8 times without mov- 
ing from place. Take four steps 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A laboratory filled with ingenious machines for 

testing Lead strength, smoothness, flexibility, and 

wearing quality, is striving incessantly to furnish 

in Eagle School Pencils the utmost possible 
value for the taxpayer's dollar. 


Our School Catalog, showing many interesting pencil tests, 
will be sent to you gladly. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


around a circle. Thenrun four steps 
toward center of circle. Hop twice 
quickly on each foot four times. Run 
out four steps from circle. Skip, 
raising knees very high, around 
circle and back. Repeat first five 
steps. Take five cautious steps out- 
side circle and turn. With a fierce 
yell raise tomahawks and rush upon 
captive, who 1s in the center. Cap- 
tive ts led back to jail unhurt. BLUE 
VIOLET hugs her doll and walks beside 
NATANIS.) 


BLUE VIOLET: 
baby: don’t cry 
will get you. 


Keep still, little 
or the 'Gansetts 


TANTAQUIDGEON (approaching 
LITTLE BiRD): When the Chief re- 
leases me from my duty here I will 
carry presents to your father. If 
he accepts them and motions me 
to sit in the place of honor beside 
the hearthfire, will the little song- 
bird come and sit on the mat be- 
side me? Will she be willing to 
have the Chief join our hands? 


(LITTLE BirD replies with a slight 
nod and a swift shy glanceand smile. 
TANTAQUIDGEON goes away with 
gladness in his heart and soon after, 
as LITTLE BIRD sits before her lodge, 
his voice from the woods sings the 
Indian Love Call and she answers 
his song.) 
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The Community Keeps 
May Day 
(Continued from page 14) 

The Prince is now completely re- 
covered, and asks to be permitted 
to join in the games of the Fairies. 
To show his gratitude to the leader 
of the Fairy Children he seeks her 
out and crowns her queen, to share 
the throne with him for the cele- 
bration. The Fairy Children stand 
at attention as she passes down the 
green with the Prince. She is 
crowned and seated on the King’s 
throne and the Fairy Children 
dance in her honor ‘‘The May Pole 
Dance.”’ (This gives opportunity for 
the same procession mentioned in 
connection with ‘‘The Pageant of 
the Flowers.’’) 

The Prince requests all the fairies 
to join with him in the final song 
and dance, celebrating his return 
to happiness and the return of 
spring. (The entire assembly sings 
and dances ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans.’’) 

A May Day Festival should bea 
gay, joyous time, both for partici- 
pants and spectators. The large, 
grassy plot, the great number of 


children and the colorful costumes 
create a happy atmosphere. The 
children dancing the simple but 
effective folk dances, have an en- 
joyable frolic themselves, and un- 
consciously provide a gorgeous, 
beautiful spectacle for the audience. 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 26) 

Children with Hoops and Skip- 
ping Ropes. Play dresses. 

Children in Folk Dances. Cos- 
tume of the countries from which 
the dances come. 

Children playing Games. Bright 
ties and headbands. 

As the Queen is seated with her 
attendants grouped about her, the 
children with balloons, hoops and 
skipping ropes run or skip to places 
on either side or at the back of stage 
or fieldand sitdown. Winds, Rain, 
Sun and. Roses run to places back 
stage in front of the children and are 


seated. 
SCENE III 


PLAY AND CHILDHOOD 
Spring and her Fairies summon 
the groups of happy children, who 
play in the garden. 


Girls with balloons come and 
play and dance. Music: “Waltz 
from Faust,’ Gounod. 

Girls with colored hoops come. 
They roll them in, touching them 
lightly in time to music—‘‘The 
Skipping Rope,’’ Ralston—roll 
them across the field and back, or 
around the field in informal play. 

From the opposite side come chil- 
dren with skipping ropes. They 
skip around the field or across and 
back again. Two groups may com- 
bine and turn a longer rope. These 
activities continue four or five 
minutes. Then follow one or more 
groups in folk dances, followed by 
groups in gamesand stunts. These 
games and stunts are usually chosen 
from the class material, and give 
the boys a chance to take part. 


SCENE IV 
CROWNING THE MAY QUEEN 
March: ‘‘Aux  Flambeaux,”’ 

Clark, or any spirited march. All 
those who were in Scene III joy- 
ously march around the field in a 
broken procession and come to 
places on either side and diagonally 


Teach them the joy of good hand- 


writing, in the very beginning, with 


Dixon BEGINNERS’ Peneils 


* 


School Bureau 


* 


Pencil Sales Department 205-3 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City 


New Jersey 
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facing the Queen’s throne. Fol- 
lowing them, all the groups in 
Scenes I and II run to other places on 
the field diagonally facing the throne. 

Chorus: a song from ‘‘The Rose 
Maiden,’’ Cowen, or ‘‘Waltz’’ and 
‘“‘Chorus”’ from Faust, or ‘‘A Spring 
Chorus,”’ Weidig. 

During the chorus, Spring and 
one of her Fairies come _ slowly 
through the groups to the throne. 
They mount the steps. The Queen 
kneels on a pillow carried by one of 
the Flower Children who places it 
at her feet. Asshe kneels, all those 
on the field kneel, and Spring and 
her Fairy place a rose wreath on 
the head of the Queen. As the 
Queen rises, all on the field rise also. 

Music: a stately processional 
march, as ‘‘Coronation March,” 
Meyerbeer, or ‘March,’ Op. 71, 
Tschaikowsky. 

The recessional march begins, the 
groups leaving the field in this order: 

Pan and His Companions. 

Spring and Her Fairies. 

The Roses. 

Flower Attendants. 


The Queen. 

Flower Attendants. 

The Winds. 

The Rain Children. 

The Sunshine. 

The Girls with Balloons. 
Those with Hoops. 

Those with Skipping Ropes. 
Those in Folk Dances. 
Those in Games and Stunts. 


DANCE OF THE RAIN, WINDS AND 
SUNSHINE 


Music: ‘‘ Waltz 
Gounod. 

1. Join hands in circles of three 
and balance forward toward a Rose 
in the center of each circle; one 
waltz step, moving arms upward 
toward the center. One measure. 
Balance, with one _ waltz step, 
backward, and swing arm down- 
ward. One measure. Repeat both. 
Two measures. Run to the left 
12 short steps. Four measures. 
Repeat Eight 
measures. 

2. With hands still joined but 
lowered, balance with one waltz 


Faust,” 


from beginning. 
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step, sideward left, sideward right, 
and repeat. Four measures. Drop 
hands of others and turn with four 
waltz steps. Four measures. Re- 


peat. Eight measures. 
3. Repeat 1. Sixteen measures. 
4. Repeat 2. Sixteen measures. 


5. One dancer takes a Rose in 
center of the circle for a partner, 
while the other two in the circle 
follow and running lightly to the 
music form two lines on either side 
of the path to the Queen’s throne. 
This line can be double or single. 
If double, leave about eight feet 
between the lines. This is the lane 
through which the one who has been 
chosen Queen of the Garden is to 
pass with her attendants, on her way 
to the throne to be crowned. 


Why Will-o’-the-Wisp 
Carries a Light 
(Continued from page 47) 

honey between the layers. The 
fairy who tended the small furry 
creatures of the forest, the chip- 
munks, the mice and the squirrels, 
made the Faun a soft fur coat to 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1931 
Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education — June 8 - July 20 
First Term in Liberal Arts and Education — June 20 - July 28 
Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education — July 28 - August 29 
Eight Weeks’ Science Courses — June 15 - August 8 


in Intersession. 


July 3. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS — Worked out to fit individual 
Degrees A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., granted. 
New library with ample space and service. 130 
Placement bureau in 


needs. 


courses, with faculty of 65. 
operation through summer. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


INTENSIVE UNIT COURSES — Lewis M. Terman, 

Stanford University, teaches ‘‘Mental Measurement” 
A. Laura McGregor, Rochester, N. Y., 
presents ‘Secondary School Curriculum,” June 22 to 


Streitz. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL — Six elementary school 
classes, all on the campus, organized on the principles 
of progressive education. 
guidance, with college credit. 


Observation courses under 
Direction of Dr. Ruth 


EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS — Dormitories, 
University commons. 
and recitals, excursions. 
by Zoological Gardens. 


Tennis, swimming, free lectures 
Grand opera nightly at near- 
Magnificent Cincinnati art 


museum. National League baseball. 


FOR BULLETIN—ADDRESS 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, 


HOME OF 


MUSIC AND ART 
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Why Tea 
Eyes Need Care 


| the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE, 


Ww: HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER iY 
PICTURE AND @) | 
WORD 


STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by “all 
sohool supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


wear when winter came and he 
would be playing his pipes to fierce 
North Wind’s accompaniment. 
The fairy who tended the mosses 
saw to it that one mossy bank at 
least should remain green all the 
year, for the Faun’s leaping feet. 
The fairy who lived in the twi- 
light made hima cap of mist, that 
would keep him invisible from the 
eyes of all children except those who 
like to walk in the forest when the 
thrush is singing its evening song. 
The fairy who wrote all our best 
stories planned to bestow upon the 
Faun the gift of living as long as 
the forest shall live. 

But the most important gift of 
all was the candle, one candle to 
shine and twinkle on the Faun’s 
birthday cake. The fairy who 
brought the candle had spent many 
days making it. She had traveled 
until her tiny feet were sore, to 
gather enough bayberries, and then 
she had borrowed the_ witch- 
woman’s kettle for boiling the 
berries in until they were soft, fra- 
grant wax, and madea small green 
candle for the birthday cake. It 
was the first candle, made for the 
first birthday of the Faun. 

There were other gifts too, gold 
shoes for the Faun’s hoofs, magic 
salve for his head where the little 
new horns were coming through, a 
birch-bark map with all the secret 
trails of all the forests of the world 
traced uponit. So the Eve of May 
came, the white toadstools were ina 
ring, and it was time for the party 
to begin. 

In the center of the ring was the 
birthday cake, with one candle 
lighted in the center. On each 
toadstool sat a fairy in her best 
gossamer frock and her best silk 
wings. All around the birthday 
cake were placed the birthday pres- 
ents, the small fur coat and the 
cap of mist, the golden shoes, the 
magic salve, and the birch-bark map 
of secret trails. The bushes rustled, 
twigs snapped, and in gallopéd an 
old hare bearing on his back the 
Faun. The Faun’seyes were round 
and wide as he saw his birthday 
party. He leaped into the center 
of the fairy ring and capered for 
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joy on his little goat legs, around 
his birthday cake. 
The party went on. A troop of 
young hares gave the _ rabbits’ 
hornpipe. The fairy who wrote all 
our best stories touched the Faun’s 
pointed ears with her wand and 
bestowed upon him the gift of living 
as long as the forest shall live. It 
was at last time to cut the birthday 
cake, when in from the shadows of 
the trees stalked Old Crow. Every- 
one had forgotten Old Crow. The 
fairies had forgotten him because 
they had beenso busy. The Faun 
had forgotten him, just as every- 
one forgets his teacher at a party. 
But Old Crow, who always talks 
most on the Eve of May, was anx- 
ious to be heard. He pointed one 
wing in warning toward the forest 
path that led from the fairy ring to 
town. Hespokeina croaking voice: 
“Danger!”’ said Old Crow. 
“Some children who have been 
gathering Mayflowers are coming 
this way. I told them that we are 
keeping the birthday of a faun. I 
called to them from a branch right 
above their heads, and invited them 
to come to the party, but not one 
of the children paid any attention 
to me, although I spoke in their 
language. They will pass by and 
notsee us. Beware of children who 
cannot see fairies and fauns.”’ 
‘“‘Ah!”’ sighed the fairies, gather- 
ing their gossamer skirts about 
them and spreading their wings in 
flight. Their sighs were carried on 
the evening breeze and their tears 
fell to the earth in drops of dew. 
‘Bother!’ said the Faun, who 
was quite an everyday creature, 
having listened to fishermen and 
picnickers. He packed up his birth- 
day presents and then he looked 
at his birthday cake, the candle 
flickering so gayly on the top. He 
carried the cake to a secret place on 
the edge of his favorite pond and 
hid it on a cushion of moss be- 
neath bending reeds. ‘‘I shall eat 
it tomorrow,”’ said the Faun as he 
and Old Crow watched the chil- 
dren who could not see fairies pass 
by. 
The children went home with 
their Mayflowers. The Faun and 
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Old Crow tucked themselves away 
for the night. Then something 
strange happened. Will-o’-the-Wisp 
stepped softly from his marshy 
home on the edge of the pond. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp was seldom seen 
in the forest because he felt more 
at ease among the rushes and reeds. 
His friends were frogs and min- 
nows, and he had no good clothes 
for wearing to a party even if the 
fairies had cared toinvite him. He 
had noworktodo. Will-o’-the-Wisp 
was the little stray of Once-upon- 
a-time, hiding among the marsh 
flowers and grasses, the color of the 
night, and of very little use to him- 
self or anybody. Creeping along, 
creeping along, Will-o’-the-Wisp 
came out of the marsh and spied 
the Faun’s birthday cake. He had 
never seen anything so pretty in 
all his life. It gave him an idea. 
He lifted off the candle, and, hold- 
ing it gently so the flame would not 
go out, he carried it back with him 
to his home in the marsh. 

The next day the Faun, Old Crow 
and the fairies had a secret feast of 
the birthday cake and no one missed 
the candle as they enjoyed the 
rose-leaf layers, drenched with 
honey. They talked together of the 
blindness of modern children and 
how it never would be safe to use 
the fairy ring of toadstools again. 
Hidden away among the marsh flow- 
ers and the grasses, Will-o’-the- 
Wisp tended the flame of the candle. 
It was the most precious thing he 
had ever owned since the marsh 
began. 

When night came Will-o’-the- 
Wisp started out. He skimmed 
lightly above the marsh, holding 
the candle high above his head. 
Up and down, in and out, went the 
dancing flame. Persons passing by 
late saw the light and were 
amazed. They spread the news, 
and came again the next night 
bringing friends. Will-o’-the-Wisp 
suddenly became famous. Every 
night he flitted about with the candle 
in his hands. Wicked people were 
lured into the marsh as they fol- 
lowed him, and they never came 
back. Those who were passing 
on useful errands were cheered by 


his light. Children were Will-o’- 
the-Wisp’s friends. He led them a 
merry dance, his twinkling candle 
burning in a shred of scarlet flame 
before them. 

“Now, will you believe in fairies?” 
he seemed to call. 

We may see Will-o’-the-Wisp 
today, still carrying a candle that 
lost its chance to burn out. Some- 
times it is the Faun’s birthday 
candle. Sometimes it is the candle 
of long ago that our electric light 
dimmed. Sometimes it is the 
Christmas tree candle, so short- 
lived, but twinkling again in Will- 
o’-the-Wisp’s dance. For Will-o’- 
the-Wisp has found work to do. 
He carries the bright little ghosts of 
all the lost candles, flickering along 
the edge of the swamps and 
marshes. The ring of white toad- 
stools hidden in the forest is empty, 
but the Faun, grown up now, plays 


_his pipes on the Eve of May, and 


Will-o’-the-Wisp carries a light. 


DIGNIFIED SPARE TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Teachers with good social acquaintance make money as agents 
for Klad-Ezee Play Suits. Endorsed by educators as excellent 
self-help garments for child. Dignified, ethical, and profitable 
line to represent. Nationally advertised. Write now for full 
information Klad-Ezee Garment Company, Depa rtment ACI, 
241 First Avenue North, Minneapolis. Minnesota. 


A PLEASANT WAY TO EARN 


Used fn all the pubho schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationip 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, and revolving 

slated cl oth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon easels, 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW SILICAT.. 


MILTON. BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our the West 


BRANCH OFFICE 


ROCKY MT. TE EACHERS: “AGENCY Lumeen 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINA 


Mor DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,”’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY 
Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


MELLS 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 

September and February. Send today for catalog KC. 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 
ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 


National Kinder and 
OF EDUCATION Cale 


Summer session begins June 19—especially planned to meet the 
needs of teachers from nursery school through 6th grade. Write 
for catalog. 


EDNA D. BAKER, Pres., Box E-5i, Evanston, Ill. 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 


11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best 
residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Summer School Opens June 22. Write for free bulletin. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
Savannah, Georgia 


The oldest and most important publication in its 
field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 


ing a large number of first grade teachers who 


HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


FORMERLY 


